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In 1879, the New York telephone directory was a 
card listing 252 names. There were no telephone 
numbers, nor any need for them. When you tele- 
phoned, you gave the operator the name of the 
person you wanted. Service was slow, inadequate 
and limited principally to people of wealth. The 
cost of a single telephone was as high as $240 a year. 

Today, you can talk to any one of hundreds of 
thousands of telephone users for a fraction of what 
it then cost for connection with less than three 
hundred. Every new installation increases the 
scope and value of the telephones in your home 
or office. 

Twenty-four hours of every day, the telephone 
stands ready to serve you in the ordinary affairs of 
life and in emergencies. In the dead of night, it 
will summon a physician to the bedside of a sick 


child. Men transact a great part of their business 
over it. Women use it constantly to save steps and 
time in social and household duties. In an increasing 
number of ways, it helps to make this a united, 
more active, more efficient nation. 

Simply by lifting the receiver you become part 
of a nation-wide communication system that uses 
80,000,000 miles of wire, and represents an invest- 
ment of more than $4,000,000,000. Yet the cost of 
local service is only a few cents a day. 

Subscribers who look back over the month and 
consider what the telephone has meant to them 
in convenience, security and achievement are 
quick to appreciate its indispensable value and 
reasonable price. 

Frequently you hear it said—‘‘The telephone 


gives you a lot for your money.” 
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Burned Forests 


I think the first gift God gave trees was pride, 
That they might face His Heaven unbowed. 

How straight the firs are on the mountainside ! 
How clean the pines! “The whitest cloud, 

‘The bluest sky, shame not a tree! 

Tree-heads are skyward honestly. 


Tree pride is in the fiber of tree wood. 
It dies by neither ax nor mill. 

In new white lumber, clean and strong and good, 
Tree pride is firm and Vital still. 

Proud are tall masts upon the sea. 

And proud home-wood carved from a tree. 


One way of death alone trees cannot face 
And hold aloof from fear and shame; 
Stark, blackened trunks that haunt a dismal place 
Confess surrender to that flame, 
‘The forest fire. ‘Then shall we be 
Unashamed that fire should rape a tree ? 
Burned forests on a mountainside. 
God’s trees without His gift of pride. 


—S. Omar Barker, in Holland’s Magazine. 
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Erosion’s Conquest of Our Land 


OUBTLESS the 
13) agricultural soil of 
this country is the 


nation’s most valuable nat- 
ural resource. To a great 
extent our place in human 
history, as well as our ex- 


By E. A. SHERMAN 


Briefly, concisely, and with illuminating clarity, the author here portrays 
a national enemy whose insidious invasion of our soil looms as the most sinister 
pillager of American agriculture. The staggering magnitude of its entrench- 
ment has aroused national leaders. Congressman Ketcham has introduced in 
Congress a bill calling upon the Federal Government and the states to make 
common war upon this enemy—soil erosion. The author analyzes Mr. Ketcham's 
remedial proposal with the same forceful brevity and clarity that he brings to 
bear upon the problem as a whole.—Editor. 


paragraph in the farm 
journal, where the farmer 
is cautioned to maintain 
the fertility of his fields by 
hauling out and spreading 
on them the manure from 
his stable and cowshed. 
Only in more recent 





pansion in wealth, will be 
determined by the extent 
to which this resource is wisely used and husbanded. Al- 
though this fact is self-evident, less interest is usually shown 
in soil conservation than in other conservation problems. 
Forests, oil, coal, water power, all grip public attention 
promptly, and their misappropriation or misuse are all given 
front-page headlines. Soil conservation gets only a brief 





years has it dawned upon 
the agricultural industry that this was a policy of saving 
at the : spigot while wasting at the bunghole. Carefully con- 
trolled experiments have demonstrated that on certain soils 
in the Mississippi Valley cultivated lands with a gradient 
of less than four per cent lose as much as twenty-three tons 
of soil per acre annually. This is, of course, the very best 
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A field of conquest—in Mississippi—where erosion has won without opposition, a destructive and annihilating victory so 

far as agriculture is concerned. The Mississippi flood of 1927, says the author, caused more suffering, destitution and 

damage by soil erosion throughout the 1,200,000 square miles of country from which the flood waters gathered than it did 
upon the 18,000 square miles actually inundated. 
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part of the land, fine black loam, representing the accumu- 
lated richness of the ages. Moreover, the owner of the land 
is usually totally unaware of what is happening to his prop- 
erty. Gully washing is, of course, immediately noticed and 
easily controlled when the task is undertaken in time. The 
most insidious form of soil losses occurs in what is com- 
monly known as sheet erosion, which consists of the gradual 
removal of a uniform layer of top soil. 

The task of Sisyphus, who was condemned to roll a stone 
to the top of a high hill in Hades, where it always escaped 
from him and rolled back again, was no less heart-breaking 
than that which confronts the farmer who attempts to main- 
tain the fertility of his fields by hauling out on them the 
manure which accumulates around his farm buildings. For 
every ton of material thus laboriously replaced each year 


mony before the Flood Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives plainly stated that back of the forest report was 
a story of soil erosion and waste and loss resulting from the 
misuse of farm lands which is much more serious and more 
important to the future of the nation than even the waste 
and loss resulting from the misuse of forest lands. 

The Flood Control Committee was told that great as was 
the destruction of property on the 18,000 square miles of 
land inundated by the flood of 1927, and severe as was the 
suffering and destitution of its population, still greater was 
the damage done by the waters to the 1,210,000 square miles 
of the Mississippi Valley from which the floods accumulated, 
and still greater the suffering and destitution of the people 
impoverished by soil erosion. In certain limited districts as 
much as fifty per cent of the area in plowed fields has been 
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A graphic picture of how soil erosion deploys its “gully-washing brigade” to rob the farmer of his crop lands. Having 
destroyed one field, its incipient invasion of another may be clearly seen. In contrast to gully washing, which is easily and 
quickly noticeable, sheet erosion is less apparent but even more thorough in stealing the farmer’s basic resources—soil fertility. 


he probably loses ten tons which nature has stolen from him 
without his knowledge. It is encouraging, however, to see 
signs of a real public awakening to the seriousness of the 
situation. 

Congress is appropriating more money for research work 
on soil erosion and startling facts are being revealed. A re- 
cent bulletin on “Soil Erosion” by Carlos G. Bates of the 
Lake States Forest Experiment Station, and O. R. Zeasman, 
of the University of Wisconsin, should do much toward 
bringing to public notice the seriousness of the situation. 
In the public mind soil erosion has usually been thought of 
as the nemesis of the mountain farmer and of foothill agri- 
cultural lands. The Wisconsin report shows it as the de- 
stroyer of rich cultivated fields, almost in the very heart of 
the world’s greatest agricultural valley. 

To the writer the situation presented in the Bates-Zeasman 
bulletin is not new. The study of the relation of forestry 
to the control of floods in the Mississippi Valley conducted 
under his direction in 1928 resulted in nearly every unit re- 
port showing that the great volume of silt contributed to the 
floods of the Mississippi comes from the misuse of farm and 
pasture lands. While the evidence showed conclusively that 
the volume and stability of floods might be very materially 
reduced through more adequate forest protection and better 
forest management, at the same time the writer in his testi- 


permanently ruined by gully washing in the past ten years, 
resulting in the resident owners and tenants being perma- 
ently driven from their homes by soil impoverishment. 
These people were flood sufferers in a real sense, although 
they saw no thrilling spectacle of destroying waters, got no 
newspaper headlines, and no Red Cross relief. 

For generations the public has been lulled into a sense of 
false security through the belief that soil erosion is only a 
serious matter in isolated instances. As a matter of fact, it 
is much more widespread than is commonly believed, and 
few nations have experienced its effects more generally and 
directly than this country. 

It is a commonly accepted idea among the American peo- 
ple that our ancestors cleared the forests from New England’s 
rolling hills, used the surface rocks for stone fences, and 
proceeded to raise abundant crops and large families. Along 
with this idea is the common belief that each year there ap- 
peared a new crop of rocks to gather from the cleared fields, 
and that this was due to the freezing and heaving of the 
ground bringing them to the surface. Of course, if the freez- 
ing and heaving of the ground would thus bring rocks to the 
surface, Mother Nature had plenty of time to complete this 
job during the millions of years preceding without waiting 
for the pioneer Pilgrims to begin farming the land. What 
really happened was that, as soon as the steep slopes were 
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cleared of timber and the rich top soil loosened by the plow 
and exposed to the beating rain, the fine black dirt began 
to wash away, while the rocks were left behind. And yet the 
Yankee usually cherishes the belief that the pioneer New 
Englander was a sort of super- 
man, for did he not clear the for- 
est, gather up the rocks, raise 
good crops and a large family 
under adverse conditions on land 
too poor for his grandson to 
make a living on even though it 
comes to him as a gift already 
cleared and improved? The fact 
is that grandfather himself, su- 
perman though he may have 
been. could not have made a liv- 
ing from the kind of soil that was 
left on the farm which grandson 
inherited. Give him a chance at 
the same kind of soil that his 
forebears tilled and, whether 
cleared or timbered, he will 
duplicate grandad’s success with 
a good margin over for improved 
methods. 

But New England, the Ohio 
Valley. and the southern Ap- 
palachian region are not the only 
or even the principal sufferers 
from soil erosion. Texas, Okla- 
homa, Mississippi, Kansas and 
many other states are suffering 
heavy losses. Iowa is staggering 
like a wounded lion stricken by a 
poisoned arrow from an unseen hand. As far back as 1909 
the report of the National Conservation Commission showed 
that excepting for the Grand (Colorado) River in Colorado, 
the Des Moines River, which runs through the very heart of 





Here in Tennessee a brush dam is being used to check erosion’s advance and thereby 
save the farmer’s fences and adjoining fields. 


the richest farm land on the continent, carried on the average 
annually a greater weight of matter in solution and suspen- 
sion per square mile of watershed than any other river of 
North America. Each year it pours into the Mississippi a 


Gully washing is easily controlled if promptly attacked. 
trees planted in the washes are stopping the enemy’s advance. 





tribute of soil and soil materials equaling 518 tons for every 
640 acres of land which it drains, or an average of over 
1,600 pounds per acre. If this loss were evenly distributed 


it would not be so serious, although in gross weight it is 





In this field in Mississippi, 


many times the depletion by crop removal. But the loss is 
not evenly distributed. Some acres gain material by wash- 
ings from other land, but are injured rather than improved 
thereby; extensive areas are uninjured; probably even more 
extensive areas are suffering 
losses which are still unnoticed 
but will eventually lead to ruin 
which might easily be prevented ; 
and some lands have already 
been permanently ruined as pro- 
ducers of farm crops. 

A study of the problem of soil 
erosion leads one into many 
fields. Mr. Bates’ notable article 
in the February issue of AMERI- 
CAN Forests entitled “Chaining 
the Father of Waters,” ably ex- 
plains the relationship between 
wholesale soil erosion and whole- 
sale floods. A study of either 
flood losses or soil losses in- 
volves other problems of na- 
tional importance, such as the 
problem of a national system of 
waterways, problems of power 
development and_ distribution, 
problems of water storage and 
reclamation, problems of drain- 
age, problems of wild life and 
recreation. 

All of these problems are inter- 
related and when brought to- 
gether in a composite picture 
make it appear exceedingly technical and complicated. Take 
a single phase of this problem, that of protecting property 
from damage and destruction by the overflow of the Missis- 
sippi River. This doubtless constitutes the most important 
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engineering problem that the American people have ever 
faced. Public and private funds aggregating a total of $238,- 
000,000 were expended by the Mississippi River Commis- 
sion and the states and landowners in the erection of “con- 
trol” structures along the lower river prior to 1927. This 
expenditure is within a million dollars of the total cost to 
the Federal Government of the Panama Canal, exclusive of 
features and facilities which were included for naval and 
military purposes. Yet these vast works proved insufficient 
to save about 18,000 square miles of rich land from inunda- 
tion by the flood of 1927. That catastrophe forced the Mis- 
sissippi River Commission, which had been dealing with the 
problem since its creation in 1879, to revise all its former 
plans. A system of protection works once thought adequate 
was largely junked and a new plan submitted to Congress 
estimated to cost $775,000,000 for construction and $6,000,- 
000 annually thereafter for maintenance. 

Apparent complexity is sometimes merely simplicity mis- 
understood. The most hopelessly tangled skein can be un- 
tangled with a little time and patience if you only start at 
the right end of the proper thread. Those who have ob- 
served the interest shown by the members of the Agricultural 
Committee of the House of Representatives in soil-control 
measures introduced by Congressmen Ketcham of Michigan, 
Crosser of Ohio, and Sears of Nebraska, have grounds to 
hope that at last Congress has discovered a simple and di- 
rect approach toward what has heretofore appeared to be a 
problem of staggering proportions and amazing intricacy. 

Differing in details, all three measures recognize the neces- 
sity of getting at the source of the trouble and treating the 
cause of the disease rather than its symptoms. Instead of 
going to the Committee on Flood Control these bills were 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture. Instead of call- 
ing Army engineers into consultation the committee has 
called before it agricultural engineers, soil experts, for- 
esters, and biologists. Finally, it is significant that the title to 
only one bill—that drawn by Congressman Sears, himself one 
of the most able members of the Committee on Flood Con- 
trol—even mentions floods. 

While all three measures recognize the problem as one 
dealing primarily with land use and the control of rainfall 
thereon, this is probably most clearly shown by Mr. Ketch- 
am’s measure (H. R. 16909). This measure has two fea- 
tures which make it outstanding. First, it deals directly with 
the one problem of the conservation of soil and soil mois- 
ture. Second, it presents for the first time what appears 
to be a practical plan for dealing with the problem directly 
and on a nation-wide scale. The text of the bill is given 
on page 252 of this issue. 

Back of this bill is a line of thought which follows by easy 
stages from one vital fact to another. They may be marshaled 
in something like the following order: 

1. In the United States no floods of any consequence fall 
direct from the clouds to earth. 

2. In the Mississippi Valley the annual precipitation 
ranges from five to fifty inches or thereabouts annually. 

3. Except for heavy clay or poorly drained soils the total 
precipitation is usually not in excess of what is needed for 
optimum crop production by the land upon which the rain 
falls. 

4. Flood water is usually fugitive, or runaway, water 
which has escaped from the land upon which it fell and by 
which it is urgently needed. 

5. Such flood waters are a liability in the locality of as- 
sembly. In the locality of origin they would be an asset. 

6. There are, therefore, two alternative approaches in 
dealing with this problem: (a) Deal with the liability after 
the fact, or (b) endeavor to retain the waters in place of 
origin, thereby creating an asset and avoiding a liability. 





7. Obviously the latter course is the one to adopt. This 
means dealing with the rainfall on the lands upon which it 
descends and inducing it to go into the soil in place instead 
of running off laterally and carrying the soil with it. 

So far the flood problem. But the farmer has a problem 
of soil losses which is largely his own. It in turn may be 
stated in simple terms such as: 

1. Losses of soil fertility by constant cropping are negli- 
gible compared to losses from erosion. 

2. Eroded soils usually constitute a double loss; their 
removal reduces the fertility of their original location, and 
quite commonly they bury and render useless even richer 
soils in the new location. 

3. Most soil losses are caused by rich topsoils being car- 
ried away by surface runoff. This is true whether it be sheet 
erosion or gully washing. 

4. The way to stop soil washing is to stop surface runoff. 

5. The way to stop surface runoff is to require each parcel 
of land to take up its share of rainfall. 

At this point the reasoning of the student of soil erosion 
prevention and that of the student of flood prevention meet. 
This paragraph 5 and paragraph 7 in the foregoing are but 
different expressions of the same idea. However, this method 
of flood prevention is naturally not acceptable to the man 
whose farm is threatened by the rising waters of the Missis- 
sippi. He fears that such a remedy cannot be applied in 
time to save this year’s crop. Obviously he is right. The 
man whose field is being ruined by soil-washing is even 
more certain that a levee a mile high in Louisiana will not 
protect his Wisconsin farm in the slightest, while a series of 
terraces on his fields will not only prevent further loss of 
soil but, by increasing the amount of its soil moisture, his 
land will yield heavier crops the very next year and each 
year thereafter. At the same time, to the extent that surface 
runoff is prevented, to that extent the flow of the great Mis- 
sissippi River is brought under control. 

This is the new vision which Mr. Ketcham’s measure con- 
tributes to the solution of this old problem. But of even 
greater importance from the standpoint of practical and 
immediate accomplishment is the realization that this job 
of preventing soil erosion is one that is vital to agriculture; 
that every dollar expended will not only stop soil losses but 
will actually return a profit in more abundant crop yields; 
finally that the future permanency and prosperity of the na- 
tion depends upon the preservation of our soil fertility. 

Therefore, this is essentially a task dealing with farm land. 
Mr. Ketcham’s bill is not intended to impound silt or water 
after it has left the land, but takes as its objective keeping 
the soil in place on the land right where it is. His plan is 
that the farmers’ lands shall take from rainfall all the soil 
moisture needed for optimum crop production, allowing the 
balance to go into stream courses with as little toll from the 
land as possible. Once any part of rainfall gets into the 
stream it is no longer primarily a soil problem. The pro- 
posed legislation does not concern itself with questions of 
water-power development, waterways, levees, spillways. Its 
one primary objective is to keep the rich soil on the farm- 
er’s land and give it optimum conditions for producing 
crops. The other questions are important, but this comes 
first. The land must take its proper toll from rainfall be- 
fore the activities which are based on stream flow can even 
know what to plan on with certainty. 

Second in importance is the fact that the problem of con- 
trolling soil erosion is recognized as a public problem simi- 
lar to that of controlling forest fires. It has the same inter- 
relating Federal, state and private interests. Its cure is be- 
yond the power or jurisdiction of any one agency. All should 
contribute in proportion to prospective benefits. In short, 
soil erosion can be brought under control by organized co- 
operative effort just as forest fires on state and privately 
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owned lands are being controlled successfully under the 
Weeks Law and Clarke-McNary Law. Foresters will see the 
similarity of the two problems once their attention is called 
to the analogy, so that elaboration is unnecessary. 

The Ketcham bill would authorize the appropriation of 
five million dollars a year to enable the Secretary of Agri- 
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However, this study is much farther advanced than were 
methods of forest-fire control when the Weeks Law was 
passed twenty years ago. There is no reason why the work 
of control should not begin at once. That forestry will 
be one of the effective instruments in such work is already 
evident; although on farm lands it must, of course, be 
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Sheet erosion, which consists of the gradual washing away of a uniform layer of fertile top soil, is often too insidious to 


notice but in this picture, taken in North Carolina, it is clearly exposed by the roots of the trees. 


Heavy cutting of the 


forest, followed by repeated burning of the lands, gave erosion’s forces an easy opening. 


culture to cooperate with states and landowners in prevent- 
ing soil erosion on farm and pasture land just as he cooper- 
ates in preventing fire on forest land. The Federal money 
must be matched by at least an equal amount from the state 
or landowner. If it becomes a law, the activity will doubt- 
less be placed in the new Bureau of Agricultural Engineer- 
ing. It is so worded as to allow entire freedom in selecting 
whatever method of control appears best in each case. There 
is much to be learned in working out soil erosion control 
technic, and the program of research must not be interrupted. 








ASSOCIATION PRODUCING FOREST FIRE MOVIE 


A new motion picture,—'The Burner’’—is now under production in the South by The American Forestry Association. Radical 
in its departure from the forest fire educational pictures now in existence, the production employs plot, drama and the spectacular 
to disprove the idea that the practice of woods burning is beneficial. At the same time it brings out, through a series of dramatic 
sequences, the tremendous loss both mankind and the plant kingdom may suffer from a single match used unwisely in the woods. 
Entertaining to the highest degree, yet instructive throughout, the picture will be used in the Project work of The American Forestry 
Association in cooperation with the States of Florida, Mississippi and South Carolina, and will be suitable and available for prac- 
tically every region of the country where forest fires menace life and property. It is being produced under the supervision of 
W.C. McCormick, regional director in charge of the Southern Forestry Educational Project of The American Forestry Association. 


supplemented by engineering works of various kinds. 

This is a long term plan. It means a new kind of pioneer- 
ing. It means building an agriculture that will not disap- 
pear in a single generation but will endure and prosper as 
long as rain falls and water runs. The effect on floods may 
not be noticeable in the first ten years, but the beneficial 
effect on crops will be immediate. Eventually—probably 
within a single generation—the waters of the Mississippi 
will again flow as clear and pure as when De Soto and his 
men looked upon them for the first time. 














Birds of 





By ALEXANDER SPRUNT, JR. 


Woodcuts from “The Life Story of Birds,” by Eric Fitch Daglish 
Used by Courteous Permission of William Morrow and Company 


HE wisest man who ever lived once said: “There be 
three things which are too wonderful for me—the 
way of an eagle in the air; the way of a serpent upon 
a rock; the way of a ship in the midst of the sea. 
Proverbs 30: 18-19. 

There are probably very few people who think of the Bible 
in connection with natural history and yet there is much of 
it in its pages. Animals, birds, fish, reptiles and insects are 
freely mentioned, while grains, plants and trees are often 
commented upon. Storms, floods, earthquakes, heat, cold 
and the stars have all had their part in human history, in 
sacred as well as profane divisions, and these evidences of 
nature are all to be met with by the reader of the Bible. 

Among these very noticeable references to the lower ani- 
mals, birds stand out prominently. This is only natural. 
Birds have attracted the attention and admiration of man 
from the earliest times, and in this day and age they are com- 
ing more and more to the forefront of general popularity. 
Birds antedate man himself, for in the Genesian scale of 
creation they are the second of the creatures which were 
endowed with life. First came the denizens of the sea, then 
birds. 

Naturally the references to animal and bird life in the 
Bible are very general. Species and habits are not enlarged 
upon, for the teaching of natural history is not one of ‘the 
Bible’s aims. At the same time a study of the animal and 
bird life in the Bible will result in much of interest and 
pleasure. It will be a surprise to many, no doubt, to know 
that there are at least 290 references to birds alone. One 
hundred and thirteen of these are general in the sense that 
they refer simply to birds as such. The remaining 177 
refer directly to certain kinds, and in all thirty-one species 
are mentioned. Varying widely, they range from some of 
the smallest to the largest of all birds, the ostrich. Some are 


referred to but once or twice; others many times. The dove 
is mentioned thirty-five times. The eagle has thirty-two 
references. The raven and the domestic fowl are spoken of 
twelve times each; the owl eleven. The heron, peacock, 
cormorant, crane and partridge have but two or three refer- 
ences each. 

After the account of the creation, one of the earliest men- 
tions of birds is at the time of the deluge. When the patri- 
arch Noah was desirous of ascertaining whether the waters 
were subsiding it will be recalled that he employed two 
kinds of birds, at first a raven, which never returned, and a 
dove, which did. After a week he sent the dove out again 
and it came back with a sprig of olive leaves. From a third 
errand, the bird did not appear. 

One of the most noteworthy events of the passage of the 
Israelites through the desert was concerned with birds. Dur- 
ing one of the occasions when starvation faced them it is told 
in the Book of Numbers 11: 31 that “There went forth a 
wind from the Lord, and brought quails from the sea, and 
let them fall by the camp.” This reference is of particular 
interest in that it constitutes one of the earliest of all indica- 
tions of migration. It is generally known that quail pass 
over the Mediterranean Sea in great flocks during their 
migrations and that the dwellers on those coasts slaughter 
hosauids of the birds every year during these movements. 
The practice of netting quail as they arrive exhausted on the 
shore, is followed even today in Mediterranean countries. 
Evidently at the time of the Israelites’ discomfiture from 
lack of food, the migration was on and the strong wind 

“from the Lord” blew thousands of the birds inland and 
within reach of the hungry multitude. Such things as birds 
being forced off their course by storms have been ‘known for 
centuries and it still happens, though in this case, of course, 
the direction of the wind was governed by divine power. 
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Another reference to quails, or more properly in this case 
to partridges, is found in First Samuel 26: 20 and indicates 
that the present-day difficulty of locating coveys was also 
experienced by hunters in Biblical days. David, in his flight 
from King Saul, when he talked with him at a distance and a 
reconciliation was accomplished, asked the king why he 
“had come out to seek a flea, as when one doth hunt a part- 
ridge in the mountains.” Evidently David knew something 
of the elusiveness of partridges, and as he himself was so 
adept at putting Saul’s efforts to catch him at naught, he 
compared himself with that bird’s skill in foiling the hunter. 

Many birds students of today know how owls and other 
birds of prey are sometimes “mobbed” by other species. 
Frequently this is done by a number of smaller birds which 
individually would have little or no chance with the larger 
one. A band of crows for instance, seem to take delight in 
be-deviling an owl and this sight may be often witnessed in 
various parts of this country. The writer has been consid- 
erably surprised to find in the Bible at least a strong indica- 
tion of this very habit. In Jeremiah 12: 9 are these words: 
“Mine heritage is unto me as a speckled bird, the birds round 
about are against her; come ye, assemble all the beasts of 
the field, come to devour.” A marginal note which refers to 
another translation of the term “speckled” reads “a taloned” 
bird. It is certainly not unreasonable to suppose that a bird 
of prey is intended here and the fact that “the birds round 
about are against her” seems to indicate some concerted 
movement on their part to rid themselves of the presence of 
the dangerous one. An active attempt to do so is inferred 
at any rate, and it is interesting to wonder whether the pres- 
ent-day habit of mobbing was not the particular idea which 
the prophet 
had in mind. 

The decora- 
tive value of 
birds was thor- 
oughly appre- 
ciated by the 
ancients. Pro- 
fane history 
gives abun- 
dant evidence 
of this in the 
writings and 
drawings 
which still sur- 
vive. As might 
be supposed, it 
was the pea- 
cock which 
figured to the 
greatest extent, 
although cer- 
tain pheasants 
and cranes 
were kept in 
the gardens of 
oriental 
wealth. Ducks and swans also adorned the grounds of the 
rich; but the peacock then as today was perhaps the favorite. 
King Solomon, a man whose elegance and extravagance in 
taste and luxury is not transcended by any, enhanced the 
grounds of his ivory palace with this gorgeous bird as it is 
told in First Kings 10: 22. Centuries later, Kipling in his 
poem The Merchantmen, speaks of this by saying: 

“King Solomon drew merchantmen, 
Because of his desire 

For apes, peacocks and ivory 

From Tarshish unto Tyre.” 








Some of the bird references cause present-day ornitholo- 
gists a certain degree of wonderment as to the indications of 


varying habits of the birds of ancient times as compared 
with those of the same species today. Illustrative of this is 
what is said of the ostrich. In Lamentations 4: 3 is found: 
“The daughter of my people is become cruel, like the 
ostriches in the wilderness.” Just what is meant by this pas- 
sage is not clear. It was thought by the ancients that 
ostriches were such heavy birds that they could not sit upon 
and incubate their eggs, and so covered them with sand and 
left their hatchings to the sun. They even went further and 
averred that the old birds aided in the hatching by the 
warmth of their eyes. Though this is not stated in the Bible, 
it is possible that the cruelty of the ostrich as mentioned 
may have referred to this fanciful habit, and that its seeming 
neglect of its eggs was considered as cruel. The extraor- 
dinary speed of the ostrich is mentioned in Job 39: 18, in 
which it is stated that this bird “scorneth the horse and his 
rider.” 

Eagles claim a large proportion of Bible references to 
birds. This is understood. Their commanding presence 
could no more have failed to attract the admiration of olden 
peoples than it does today. The frequent use to which the 
eagle was put as the emblem of authority and might is indic- 
ative of the regard in which it was held. There are points 
in some references, however, which, like those of the ostrich, 
are difficult to understand. The eating of carrion is ascribed 
to them in Matthew 24: 28: “Wheresoever the carcase is, 
there will the eagles be gathered together.” While one 
naturally thinks of vultures in connection with carrion, and 
with eagles as attacking living prey, the latter are not above 
carrion eating at times. The writer has seen them drive away 
vultures from the bodies of porpoises along the beaches of 
the Carolina 
low country 
and feast in 











The cormorant feeds her young. 


solitary gran- 
deur while 
surrounded by 
a concourse of 
the sable dis- 
coverers of the 
victim. Prob- 
ably by the 
term “eagle” 
was meant any 
large, carrion- 
eating bird. 
Eagles, hawks 
and vultures 
are rather 
loosely spoken 
of at times in 
many. writ- 
ings, though, 
as pointed out, 
the fact that 
eagles do eat 
carrion is be- 
yond all doubt. 
One commentator in speaking of this passage says that 
Christ, who uttered the words, referred to the Romans, 
whose standard the eagle was, as being ever ready to execute 
vengeance upon the Jews who proved unfaithful to God. 
The carrion-eating habit is also ascribed to eagles by Job 
who says: “Where the slain are, there is she.” 

Much of nature’s seeming mystery is cleared by constant 
watching of the habits of its creatures. The man who spends 
much time in the woods and fields arrives at conclusions 
impossible to reach indoors. It is quite evident that Job 
knew this well, for he says in the seventh verse of his twelfth 
chapter: “But ask now the beasts, and they shall teach thee; 
and the fowls of the air, and they shall tell thee.” Among 
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ancient ornithologists King Solomon was doubtless the 
greatest. His observations covered a wide field, however, 
and were not by any means confined to birds. It is said in 
First Kings 32: 33 that “he 
spake three thousand prov- 
erbs: and his songs were 
a thousand and five. And 
he spake of trees, from the 
cedar tree that is in Lebanon 
even unto the hyssop that 
springeth out of the wall: 
he spake also of beasts, and 
of fowl, and of creeping 
things, and of fishes.” It is 
seen that this learned man 
was at once a poet, botanist, 
mammalogist, ornithologist. 
herpetologist and icthyolo- 
gist. 

The practice of keeping 
birds in cages is a very old 
one, for it also is mentioned 
in the Bible. Not only did 
individual families indulge 
such pets but it evidently 
was practiced on a large 
scale, at times forming 
what might be called an- 
cestral aviaries. In Jere- 
miah 5: 27 it is said that 
“As a cage is full of birds, 
so are the houses full of 
deceit.” The prophet here 
was describing the deflec- 
tion of the people and it 
must have been very gen- 
eral even among family 
circles. Anyone who has 
seen a large cage full of 
birds recalls how they ap- 
pear even more numerous 
than they are because of their fluttering and weaving about. 

Snaring birds by means of nets is referred to in Proverbs 
1: 17 and their wildness is indicated: “Surely in vain the net 
is spread in the sight of any bird.” The snare had to be set 
without the knowledge of the intended victim since, seeing 
the net prepared, it would not enter. The rapid flight of birds 
is alluded to both in Jsaiah and Hosea and migration is 








The bittern exemplifies nature’s protective coloration. 


again mentioned in Jeremiah 8: 7: “Yea, the stork in the 
heaven knoweth her appointed times; and the turtle (dove) 
and the crane and the swallow observe the time of their 
coming; but my people 
know not the judgment of 
the Lord.” This, by the 
way, is one of but two ref.- 
erences to the crane, the 
other being suggestive of 
its great voice and found 
in Isaiah 38: 14. In this 
latter verse, the sad note 
of the dove is brought out 
in the words “I did mourn 
as a dove.” 

The song of birds as an 
accompaniment of spring 
is mentioned in the Song of 
Solomon 2: 12: “The flow- 
ers appear on earth; the 
time of the singing birds is 
come, and the voice of the 
turtle(dove) is heard in 
our land.” 

While the dove is men- 
tioned thirty-five times, the 
eagle thirty-two times, the 
raven and the cock and hen 
are mentioned twelve times 
each; the owl eleven; the 
pigeon ten; the sparrow 
seven; the stork six; the 
pelican five; the quail, 
swallow and vulture four 
times each; the ostrich, bit- 
tern, peacock and cormor- 
ant three times each; the 
crane, partridge, ossifrage, 
osprey, kite, cuckoo, hawk, 
heron, nighthawk and lap- 
wing twice each; and the glebe, swan and gier eagle once 
each. 

And so it is evident from the Bible that the lesser animals 
have a place in this world to fill and mankind may, by 
careful observation, learn much from them, for the birds, 
beasts and plants, as well as the heavens “declare the 
glory of God and the firmament showeth His handiwork.” 


Now April’s Come 


Now April’s come, with sun-kissed rain, 
n oriole and a wren’s refrain; 

Now all my garden is a song 

And beauty blots out seeming wrong. 


When last October’s riches fled, 
I feared all loveliness was dead; 
Now — tulips, wrens and April rain 


Are flourishing where death hath lain. 


And by this ante signified, 
The risen Lord walks by my side. 


—Jennie Reed. 











A fire-suppression plane proceeding swiftly 
to the scene of a fire with reinforcements. 


anada’s Forest Sky Fleet 


By D. A. MACDONALD, Canadian Forest Service 


Department of the Interior 


poses in Canada has achieved a degree of success not 
equaled in any other country. This development has 
been brought about by the necessity of protecting and admin- 
istering vast forest areas which demanded some action more 
expeditious than that which could be supplied by the gradual 
development of the usual ground organizations for such 
purposes. 
Canada’s aerial forestry opera- 
tions are chiefly confined 
to an area extending 
in a wide belt 
through north- 
ern Quebec, 
Ontario and 


Te development and use of aircraft for forestry pur- 


the Prairie 
Provinces to 
the Rocky 


-Mountains, 
which contains 
timber and 
pulpwood re- 
sources of 
immense 
value. This 
great northern 
belt is sparsely 
populated and 
until the ad- 
vent of wire- 
less and _air- 
craft was with- 
out adequate 
communica- 
tion and trans- 


tates " a *o, 
baby wi oe © 7% " 





Aerial view of a large forest fire, taken from a seaplane of the fleet which was making 
an air reconnaissance of the fire. 


portation. Slow and toilsome journeys by canoe in summer 
and by dog-team in winter supplied the only means of contact. 
Fortunately, however, nature has endowed this vast region 
with abundant landing surfaces in the form of innumerable 
lakes and waterways ideally suited to the operation of 
hydro-aircraft. With these conditions and a knowledge of 
aircraft gained during the World War, it was only natural 
that the use of aircraft should suggest itself 
as a means of providing this 
northern forest region 
with some degree 
of protection 
from fire and 
with an inven- 
tory of the for- 
est resources it 
contained. The 
opportunity 
for experiment 
in this direc- 
tion came 
shortly after 
the war, with 
the formation 
of a Civil Gov- 
ernment Air 
Board for Can- 
ada and the 
donation to 
this body by 
the Imperial 
Government of 
surplus air- 
craft. 
Cooperative 
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This is a two-seater seaplane, used chiefly for fire detection. When wireless is carried in the 
front cockpit, the machine becomes a single-seater. 


work between the Air Board and the Forest Service, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, was initiated in the fall of 1920, when 
land planes were detailed for experiments in Alberta and 
flying boats in the interior of British Columbia. These 
operations proved the suitability of aircraft and arrange- 
ments followed for a more extensive use the next year. Con- 
sequently, in 1921, a permanent air base was established in 
Alberta from which land machines carried out regular 
patrols over the east slopes of the Rocky Mountains. In the 
same year another base was established on Lake Winnipeg 
in Manitoba, with three flying boats which operated through- 
out the lake country of eastern and northern Manitoba. 
These operations opened a new vista of possibilities in 
forest protection 
and a steady de- 
velopment has 
followed in the 
ensuing eleven 
years. The use 
of airplanes 
for the detection 
of fires only has 
not proven sat- 
isfactory owing 
to the high cost 
involved. Con- 
sequently, air- 
planes have 
been replaced in 
the Rocky 
Mountains of 
Alberta by the 
completion of a 
system of look- 
out stations lo- 
cated on con- 
venient peaks 
and provided 
with intercom- 
munication by 
ground tele- 
phones. In 
northern Al- 





berta, where no look- 
out system has as yet 
been established, light 
land planes are still in 
use for detection pur- 
poses only in the inter- 
est of some 9,000,000 
acres of timbered 
lands. The absence of 
landing fields in Al- 
berta precludes the use 
of suppression ma- 
chines for transporta- 
tion purposes. In the 
northern forest region 
of Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan, however, 
the success of aircraft 
has been very pro- 
nounced and forest 
protection from the air 
has almost entirely dis- 
placed the old methods 
of canoe patrol. Prac- 
tically the entire forest 
area of Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan is now 
handled on this basis. 
Four well-equipped permanent bases have been established 
in these provinces, and in addition four detached sub-bases 
organized to cover an area of over 66,000,000 acres. In 
1930 some twenty-four machines specially adapted to for- 
estry requirements were operating for this service in the 
detection and suppression of forest fires over a total area 
of some 75,000,000 acres in the Prairie Provinces. This 
territory is divided into districts each containing a base 
equipped with wireless to maintain communication between 
bases and with the detection machines on patrol. 

From each base radiate definite patrol routes, laid out in 
such a way as thoroughly to cover each district. The air- 
craft at the main bases consists of detection and suppression 
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An oblique aerial view of part of the area containing timber and pulpwood resources of immense value. 
This particular view shows scattered timber and barren area types in the northern provinces. 
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machines. The former 
is a wireless-equipped, 
light type of seaplane, 
the function of which 
is to follow specified 
routes and report back 
to the base any fire out- 
breaks observed. The 
suppression machine is 
a heavier type of flying 
boat especially de- 
signed to transport 
men, equipment and 
supplies, and stands by 
at the base ready to 
proceed to fires re- 
ported by the detection 
machine on patrol. At 
detached bases, which 
are usually established 
to protect specified ter- 
ritory beyond the range 
of main bases, a light 
flying boat is supplied 
which combines the 
work of detection and 
suppression over the area involved. 

The operation of aircraft in the Forest Service is not con- 
fined entirely to the summer and fall seasons, but is also 
employed in the late winter months. Beginning about the 
first week in March, ski-equipped planes patrol the northern 
forest areas of Manitoba and Saskatchewan, locating and 
extinguishing winter campfires left by prospectors, fisher- 
men and trappers, returning to the settlements before break- 
up. In this way many fires are extinguished in the incipient 
stage which might otherwise continue to smoulder in these 
muskeg areas, only to break out in late summer. and spread 
to the adjoining timber stands. 

In forest surveying, aircraft have been employed exten- 
sively in Canada for the production of aerial photographs 


action. 





“Vickers-Vidette’—a three-passenger flying boat used principally for patrol work in fire detection, but 
also for incidental suppression action. This is the Lac la Range detachment in northern Saskatchewan. 


“Vickers-Vancouver’—a _ ten-passenger, ail-metal-hull 
This machine carries five men with necessary fire-fighting equipment and supplies 
for effective action on fire on the first trip. 
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flying boat, used for fire-suppression 


from which detailed and accurate maps of forest types are 
prepared. Perhaps the most notable accomplishment in 
this field was the forest survey carried out in 1927, when 
the Department required an estimate of pulpwood resources 
over an area of approximately 15,000 square miles in Mani- 
toba. Ten ground parties, each consisting of ten men with 
a forester in charge, were placed in the field and provided 
with type maps of this area made up from oblique aerial 
photographs. These maps outlined clearly the watercourses, 
lakes, swamps, old burns, rock outcroppings and forest cover. 
With such information the parties were enabled to devote 
their entire time to estimating the amount of timber and 
young growth. By the elimination of the swamps, old burns 
and barren rock areas, a tremendous saving in time and 
unfruitful labor 
was effected. 
The final result 
was a complete 
inventory and a 
map showing 
notonlythe 
topographic 
features but 
also the forest 
types accurately 
defined and esti- 
mated before 
the end of 1927. 

More survey 
work of this na- 
ture was carried 
out in 1928-29 
in Manitoba, 
which was fur- 
ther accelerated 
by the use of 
aircraft to su- 
pervise the work 
of the field par- 
ties and to fly 
the party chiefs 
over the area to 
be examined, 


(Continuing on 
page 254) 











Make Arbor Day once more a power in our schools! 
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Let our boys and girls plant dreams with trees and realize, 


when they are grown, such breath-taking beauty as this. 


A Heritage 


By Rosert L. ALLEN 


my high-school diploma, yet fifteen years have passed 

and my daughter is about ready to take her first reader 
and scamper off to school. In many ways the modern schools 
are better than those of a generation ago, even of only a 
few years ago in some cases. How- 
ever, one custom seems to have 
gone out of style, and nothing 
better offered—the distinctive in- 
stitution known as Arbor Day. 

I well remember the first Arbor 
Day in which I had a part. The 
frame school building was set in 
spacious grounds that made an 
ideal playground except for lack 
of shade. For this particular 
Arbor Day the teachers and au- 
thorities decided not only to set 
out one tree with appropriate cere- 
monies, but to set out the whole grounds where trees were 
needed. The locations were measured off and we school- 
boys set to dig the holes a few days before the occasion. 
The parents were asked to help their children in obtaining 
the required number of trees. 

The following week end, my father broke up a red-hot 
neighborhood marble game to take my brother and myself 
to the woods for a few suitable trees. Though at first resent- 
ful and sulky over this appalling loss of play time and 


T: SEEMS only yesterday that I stood in line to receive 


O to be in England 
Now that April's there; 


In England now! 


And whoever wakes in England 

Sees, some morning, unaware, 

That the lowest boughs of the brushwood sheaf 
Round the elm-tree bole are in tiny leaf, 

While the chaffinch sings on the orchard bough 


seemingly ruthless separation from our playmates, we 
quickly forgot our childish troubles and became enthusiastic 
over the idea. Father pointed out the altruistic principles in 
leaving future children a heritage of much-needed shade, 
even though we ourselves might not reap much benefit from 
our labors. Like many other mis- 
chievous boys that only need a 
definite start toward useful work, 
we willingly went to work when 
our buggy reached the woods and 
with father’s very considerate 
help, dug and trimmed four oaks 
of about two inches diameter. 
On driving to the schoolhouse, we 
saw that other fathers and sons 
had been busy and that trees were 
coming in. The following Monday 
saw the first tree planted with ap- 
propriate ceremonies, after which 
the men teachers and several parents helped the schoolboys 
plant and water the rest. 

The inadequate, poorly lighted and half-heated old build- 
ing has been replaced with a modern structure of brick on 
the same grounds, which are now pleasant and beautiful 
because of the stalwart oaks that I helped plant. The ample 
windows of this new building are shaded from the dazzling 
light of summer, while at recess periods and dinner hour, 
the children of today happily romp in the pleasant shade of 


—Browning. 
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the trees. In less pleasant contrast 
are many other school buildings of 
today, which though often superb in 
plan and equipment, are too often 
jammed to the front of inadequate 
grounds where no shade of tree re- 
lieves the hot and dusty playground 
from the glaring sun. On summer 
days the children scatter during re- 
cess periods to find shade as best 
they can, while an opportunity 
to inculcate an esthetic influence and 
sense of beauty is lost. 

Father occasionally moved as his 
occupation demanded and in other 
places we children helped to leave 
a heritage of usefulness and beauty 
by participating in Arbor Day pro- 
grams. By the time I reached high 
school, however, I began to leave 
Arbor Day exercises to the younger 
brothers, but on one occasion did 
take time from my many and press- 
ing activities and condescendingly 
helped them get a tree for an Arbor 
Day. Condescended to help them. 
That word leaves a sour taste now. 
After these years; what have I to 
show for my school work other than 


A shaded highway of the South, lined 
with great oaks—moss-draped, cool and 
inviting. 


Their “grateful shade’—who would not 
choose to live on such a street? 
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the diploma that the dumbest fellow in the class also man- 
aged to get? Gone into memory are the endless pranks, the 
ardent courting, the many parties and the all-absorbing 
athletic contests. Pleasant memories they are, at least many 
are; but none so useful and beautiful as the few trees that I 
helped plant from time to time during school days. Too late 
I realize that the trees I helped plant are one of the best 
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about as there ever were; yet I wonder what those same 
streets will look like twenty years from now. 

In pleasing contrast to the drab collection of business 
houses and residences that many treeless cities consist of, 
is the loveliness of a growing city where forty years ago a 
certain level-headed mayor inaugurated a farsighted pro- 
gram of tree planting. This seemingly extravagant and im. 
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Fortunate are the home dwellers in these sun-dappled “‘green aisles”! Such trees are known and loved as old friends 
by the men and women of today who, as happy children, planted them on some Arbor Day long ago. 


works of my boyhood days. It was a great mistake, a little 
tragedy in fact, that I ever “crawfished” out of a single Arbor 
Day exercise or other opportunity to plant a tree. My chil- 
dren, however, will not be able to profit by my experience 
because Arbor Day is no longer an important feature in the 
programs of our present-day schools. | regret their loss of 
the opportunity to leave the world a bit more beautiful than 
they found it. 

In one certain town we neighborhood boys were urged to 
get together and plant our block in trees, but between our 
endless amusements and fancied dislikes of the property 
owners the spring planting periods went by unheeded and 
the street unadorned. Our fathers should have laid their 
business aside or taken a little spare time and gotten out 
with tape line and shovels to give us a start. Had they done 
so, we boys could have been kept at it until the whole block 
was planted. It seems only a short time ago that we were 
hiking, fighting and swimming together, but the snapshots 
that recall them are nearly twenty years old and that same 
street is as bare today as it was twenty years ago. It has 
been paved since then and a few more houses built, but not 
a tree has been planted to shade the blistering sidewalks or 
heated pavement. There are streets in this same city today 
that urgently need planting and just as many energetic boys 


practical man spent considerably over a thousand dollars of 
city money in having the small boys plant oaks at a dollar 
each along the city streets. The young city keenly felt this 
loss from the city treasury and long and loud arose the com- 
plaints from taxpayers and politicians. Indignant citizens 
denounced the giving of good money to spendthrift little 
boys, simply for planting pesky little oaks that would take 
a generation to grow to useful size. They admitted that the 
idea of tree planting was all right, but that it would take 
more expenditure to care for them and that it was folly to 
indulge in unnecessary expenditures until the city’s finances 
were in better shape. 

Today the mayor’s folly has proved to be a vision that has 
had a very large part in the designation of that municipal- 
ity. Many of the mischievous little boys that planted the oaks 
are now men of affairs in the city and are building streets 
and structures which, like the mayor’s oaks, will be the 
joy of future citizens. This city of tree-arched streets and 
beautiful avenues is steadily growing because of its attrac- 
tiveness. Tree-planting still goes on and even factories have 
trees planted on the grounds. 

In another city of which I know, the authorities gave a 
tax rebate for each oak set out at fifty-foot intervals. This 
was an early realization of the (Continuing on page 228) 
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Campaigning Against Forest Fires 


By CHARLES A. GILLETTE 


HE smell of pine smoke is familiar in practically 

every section of the South. Thousands of acres of 

pine forest are burned once every year, quail are 
burned to death hovering over their nests, and good fishing 
streams are dried up. Careless smokers start fully half of 
these fires, others escape from 
brush burning and clearing by 
fire, while no small proportion 
are set intentionally. Surely no 
good can come from burning the 
woods. Yet there are thousands 
of farmers who think that fire is 
beneficial—a part of the colossal 
ignorance which hangs like a 
millstone over the future of the 
South’s forest lands. 

Arkansas is possibly no worse 
in this respect than some of her 
sister states, although its elected 
authorities have been slower to 
act. Many of her citizens, how- 
ever, are anxious to bring about 
achange. This is especially true 
of some of the lumbermen. In 
the neighborhood of Fordyce, in 
Dallas County, a small group de- 
cided that some plan must be 
developed, some way must be 
found to remove the blindfold 
from the eyes of those who be- 
lieve they must annually burn 
their forest lands. 

From the start this small group 
realized that success was to be 
found only through public inter- 
est and education. They realized 
that they must get the respectful 
attention of a large proportion of 
the timberland owners, and show them how woods fires 
drained their pocket books. 

To this end there was organized the Dallas County For- 
estry Committee. Farmers, mill men, business men and 
civic leaders were approached and interested in the forest 
resources. The first goal decided upon was to reduce the 
number of woods fires in Dallas County. They decided 
against any effort to 
enforce the rather in- 
adequate laws, but 
rather to resort to a 
widespread program of 
popular education. 

Publicity played an 
important part from 
the start. Each com- 
mitteeman was urged 
to publish an article in 
the weekly papers 
which were read by 
practically every farm- 
er in the county, point- 
ing out the great loss 
in woods fires. Inter- 
woven with the news- 
paper publicity were 
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The window display. 





This is typical of Dallas County farm woods, when 
protected from fire. 
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two circular letters. These were sent from the county agri- 
cultural agent’s office to every farmer in the county. The 
first letter pictured the savings in dollars and cents which can 
result from protecting woods from fires. The second letter 
told of some of the labor-saving machinery for the house 
and farm that this money would 
buy. A self-addressed card to 
be signed and returned if the 
individual was interested in keep- 
ing fires from his timberlands 
was included in the first letter. 
In this way a prospect list of 
interested farmers was started. 

Convincing a “dyed-in-the- 
wool” woods-burner that he is 
doing wrong is almost a hopeless 
task. But there are always many 
willing to be shown. As a matter 
of fact, there are some already 
convinced, but not sure they can 
accomplish anything without the 
aid of their neighbors. 

Subcommittees of men from 
each township were appointed. 
They were local leaders who had 
shown an interest, and who had 
already been partially convinced. 
With their aid the prospect list 
of woodland owners in the com- 
munity was completed. Window 
exhibits with guessing contests 
were prepared. Blocks of wood 
from trees grown on property 
burned every year were exhib- 
ited. Beside these were blocks 
from trees which had never been 
burned. The blocks were of the 
same diameter and attractive 
signs called attention to the conditions under which they had 
grown. What were their respective ages? Several hundred 
farmers ventured conclusions. Guesses varied from one 
year to more than fifty years difference in age. The judges, 
however, decided that the fire-scarred blocks were sixty-two 
years old and the blocks which had never been burned were 
about thirty-four years old. Winners received new double- 
bitted axes. “This is a 
dual-purpose ax,” they 
were told, “to be used 
in the stipulated man- 
ner and also on anyone 
you catch starting fires 
in your woods.” 

Most of this was for 
adults, but the boys 
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and girls were not 
overlooked. Children 
can do much toward 


preventing fires. An 
essay contest was 
planned with prizes 
amounting to $30. 
Again, the local papers 
printed articles (Con- 
tinuing on page 256) 








WOULD RELINQUISH PUBLIC DOMAIN TO STATES 


Committee Appointed by President Hoover to Propose 
New Public Lands Policy Recommends Disposal to 
Western States With Certain Reservations 


remaining unreserved public lands of the United 

States totaling 180,000,000 acres, with reservations 
to the Federal Government of specified mineral rights and 
of lands important for national defense, reclamation, reser- 
voir sites, national forests, parks, monuments, and migra- 
tory-bird refuges, is the central recommendation of Presi- 
dent Hoover’s Committee on the Conservation and Adminis- 
tration of the Public Domain, whose report was made public 
by the President on March 9. 
In the event a state does not de- 


. BROAD optional grant to the Western States of the 


tional Parks, National Monuments, and migratory-bird 
refugees should be reserved by the Federal Government for 
these purposes. 

“3. That the remaining areas, which are valuable chiefly 
for the production of forage and can be effectively conserved 
and administered by the states containing them, should be 
granted to the states which will accept them. 

“4. That in states not accepting such a grant of the Public 
Domain responsible administration or regulation should 

be provided. 
“5. We recognize that the na- 





tion is committed to a policy of 
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the Western States where the bulk 
of the remaining public lands 
are located. The recommenda- 
tions made to the President are 
signed by all members of the 
committee, excepting Colonel 
William B. Greeley, former Chief 
of the United States Forest 
Service. Colonel Greeley withheld his signature to the re- 
port, according to Hugh A. Brown, Secretary of the Com- 
mittee, on the grounds that the recommendations are not 
sufficiently strong or inclusive in respect to the retention 
of the Public Domain by the Federal Government. 

Referring to the Federal Government’s conservation activi- 
ties in general which are now distributed among many differ- 
ent bureaus and agencies, the committee declares for more 
effective administration through unification. It recom- 
mends that Congress “authorize the President to consolidate 
and coordinate the executive and administrative bureaus, 
agencies, and offices created for or concerned with the ad- 
ministration of the laws relating to the use and disposition 
of the Public Domain, the administration of the national 
reservations, and the conservation of natural resources.” 

The committee’s general conclusions from its eighteen 
months study of the public land situation are stated under 
five heads as follows: 

“1. That all portions of the unreserved and unappropri- 
ated Public Domain should be placed under responsible 
administration or regulation for the conservation and ben- 
eficial use of its resources. 

“2. That additional areas important for national defense, 
reclamation purposes, reservoir sites, national forests, Na- 


This table lists the vacant, unappropriated public 

lands in the Western States which if turned over to 

the states in which they are located as the committee 

recommends would form the largest single land grant 
in the history of the nation. 


state or states concerned, those 
resources should be transferred 
to the state. This is not intended 
to modify or be in conflict with 
the accepted policy of the Fed- 
eral Government relating to the 
reservation stated in conclusion 
No. 2 above.” 

To carry into effect the general policy expressed by these 
conclusions the committee makes twenty specific recommen- 
dations. It would effect the grant of the Public Domain to 
the states by an act of Congress under which those states de- 
sirous of accepting the grant would be required to so signify 
by state legislation. In the states that are unwilling to accept 
the grant the President would have authority to designate by 
executive order the unreserved Public Domain within the 
non-accepting state as a national range. In such cases the 
committee recommends that existing laws and appropria- 
tions pertaining to the National Forests should be extended 
to national ranges insofar as applicable. 

The recommended act of Congress would further provide 
that if any state fails to pass legislation within ten years 
dealing with the control and administration of the Public 
Domain, the President may declare the lands a national 
range, including lands withdrawn for mineral or other pur- 
poses provided their grazing use is not inconsistent. The 
act would provide for the clear listing of lands to the states 
by the Department of the Interior in accordance with estab- 
lished procedure as to mineral and nonmineral character. 
Nonmineral lands would pass to the states in fee simple; 
lands classified as mineral would pass to the states in fee 
simple except for the reservation in the United States of 
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specified minerals found by the Interior Department to be 
present at the time of clear listing. Minerals discovered 
after clear listing apparently would belong to the state in 
which the lands are located. 

In relinquishing the public lands to the states the com- 
mittee recommends further reservations in the United States 
of areas suitable as additions to existing National Forests and 
asnew National Forests. 
It submits a map pre- 
pared by the Forest 
Service and reproduced 
herewith showing the 
areas recommended by 
the Forest Service for 
National Forest pur- 
poses. To determine 
the public land areas 
which would be re- 
served for national for- 
est purposes, the com- 
mittee recommends the 
creation of state boards 
composed of five mem- 
bers, one designated by 
the President, one by 
the Secretary of the In- 
terior, one by the Sec- f 
retary of Agriculture, ? 
and two by the state. -. 
These state boards 
would have authority 
not only to decide what 
lands should be added 
to the National Forests 
but what areas, if any, 
within existing Na- 
tional Forests shall be 
restored to the Public 
Domain. The commit- 
tee recommends the use 
of the Forest Service 
map merely as a basis 
for consideration by SR reenter 
the boards and not as wee sores 
an expression of opin- 
ion as to the suitabil- 
ity of the areas for Na- 
tional Forest purposes. 

The state boards 
would also be authorized to select additional reservations 
important for national defense, reclamation, reservoirs, 
National Parks, monuments, and migratory-bird refuges 
and they should complete their findings within one year 
from date of appointment. Their recommendations would 
have the effect of excluding such areas from the grant to 
the states provided the recommendations are filed with the 
Secretary of the Interior prior to the clear listing to the 
state of any land which might be so reserved. By a ma- 
jority vote of the board, however, areas may be excluded 
from clear listing for further study. The act authorizing 
the grant would make possible the exchange of lands re- 
served to the Government on a equal value basis in order to 
consolidate ownership for more effective utilization and ad- 
ministration. 

The committee recommends that all public land passed 
to the states should be “impressed with a trust for adminis- 
tration and rehabilitation of the Public Domain and for 
public institutions and with such restrictions as Congress 
might deem appropriate.” As to restrictions, it suggests 
that the lands given the several states be subject to Tease, 
sale, or other disposition, provided only that they are sold 
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Areas in black aggregating 20,000,000 acres, include Public Domain lands 
which the Forest Service recommends be added to the National Forests. 


at public auction after previous advertising and with reser- 
vation of subsurface minerals; that such sales or leases be 
made only in pursuance of general laws providing for such 
disposition, and that all proceeds from sales and leases shall 
be placed in a permanent fund to be safely invested and 
guaranteed by the state against diversion or loss. 

The committee recommends that the present Government 
policy of reclamation 
development be con- 
tinued and that re- 
ceipts from hydroelec- 
tric development, after 
cost of the power plant, 
reservoirs, et cetera, 
are covered, be cred- 
ited to the reclamation 
revolving fund. It also 
recommends that the 
present ratio of Fed- 
eral Government par- 
ticipation in the con- 
struction of Federal- 
aid highways be con- 
tinued for a period of 
ten years. 

In the administration 
of those areas desig- 
nated as _ national 
ranges the committee 
recommends methods 
which will perpetuate 
the best interests of the 
live-stock industry, in- 
cluding long-time per- 
mits for grazing, and 
developing _ watering 
places. It also urges 
that the location and 
protection of stock 
driveways be given im- 
mediate consideration 
by cooperative action 
between the Federal 
Government, the states, 
and the stock-raisers’ 
associations as to use, 
location, and policing. 
It further expresses the 
conclusion that “as to 
agricultural and grazing lands, private ownership, except as 
to such areas as may be advisable or necessary for public 
use, should be the objective in the final use and disposition 
of the Public Domain.” 

Upon the point that some form of regulation of the range 
is an immediate necessity, there is no room for disagree- 
ment, the committee declares after pointing out that there 
has never been any public control of the Public Domain 
and that as a result overgrazing has brought about the de- 
struction of forage cover and erosion on large areas and the 
silting of stream and river flow as an aftermath. The im- 
mediate as well as the ultimate use of the Public Domain 
for grazing purposes, it asserts, is of grave national con- 
cern. The only question is as to the agency which shall be 
charged with the duty of regulation and development of 
the range. 

“The establishment of national ranges,” the committee 
continues, “would mean the inclusion of definite areas of 
the Public Domain into national ranges to be administered 
by some Federal agency. The development of the existing 
Federal regulation by the Forest Service of grazing areas 
within National Forests was a (Continuing on page 251) 
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Mrs. Stacy Eckert 


Stacy Eckert, Jr., of Highwood, Montana, enjoying a 
taffy’ pull with Lady Silver, his gray wolf playmate. 


Nature's symbol of the Gator State. This root of a 
Banyan tree in Fort Lauderdale, Florida, has taken 


ee the form of an alligator. 
ppt 






Eugene J. Hall } 
A harp, a horseshoe or a 
hairpin—take your pick. On 
a farm near Oak Park, Illinois, 
this young pine tree, de- 
formed when it wasa sapling, 
makes good, vigorous growth. 


More than a hundred years 
ago a mill wheel was left 
standing against a young 
tree in Owosso, Michigan. 
No one bothered to move it 
so the tree grew around it. 


Harold E. Smith 
This homesteader on the Tongass National Forest, in 
Alaska, is a hundred miles from a neighbor. His only 
. mode of travel is by boat, and the infrequent visitors 
LaVerne D. Anderson to his wilderness fastness are mostly bears. 
212 






















Mrs G. J. Frankel 
This “Cocker Spaniel” is in reality a bit of driftwood 
given up by the Pacific Ocean, near Portland, Oregon. 


Support for a veteran live oak in Santa Ana, Cali- 
fornia. For fifteen years this stone “crutch” has 
enabled the giant tree to carry on. 





M. M. Scott 


4 & iP scat . ee be s “Said to be the largest oak 
ma PY i ©-% ' in America, this magnificent 
TP ad 


ee: specimen, which is seven feet 


in diameter, stands in a 
woods near Warsaw, Indiana. 


This is one of the wonders 
of the Dark Continent, a 
mighty fromager tree more 
than thirty feet in diameter, 
VT Posie in the forest near Djombe, 


West Africa. 





Mrs. Robert Magil 
The tree with a handle, growing near Madisonville, Ten- 
nessee. This small limb, by some freak, has practically 
completed a circle and grown back throughthe trunk. * i a 
William Thompson 
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In a Long Island Fire 


PRING in the East is not all birds, flowers and youth- 
ful fancies. With the coming of the first weeks of 


warm sunshine there appears a serious menace, the 


story of which will be told later in smoke, 
flame and destruction. Last year spring 
forest fires in the East wrote a story that 
has been unequaled in many years in the 
great area burned over, the heavy loss in 
property and life, and the great increase 
in the number of fires through careless- 
ness on the part of smokers. 

This spring with the fire scars of 1930 
still fresh in the minds of foresters and 
the public alike, and with the resistance 
of the forests lowered by many months of 
drought, severe measures of precaution as 
the closing of certain forest areas to the 
public, and drastic regulations concern- 
ing carelessness with lighted cigarettes 
and tobacco may be put into effect unless 
the public accepts the situation and gives 
its earnest cooperation. 

Perhaps one of the most tragic phases 
of spring fires is found in the destruction 
of wild life. Following the nesting and 
breeding season thousands of fawns, 
young rabbits, young quail and others of 
the forest kind fall easy prey to the flames. 

Last spring a number of fires were 
burning on Long Island and I saw many 


By JEROME V. JEROME 





Deer, fleet and surefoot- 
ed, suffered the same hor- 
rible fate as did the quail 
in the path of the fire. 
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tragic pictures: A mother pheasant on her nest, stirred un- 
easily at the roar of the flames. Should she leave her nest 
with its eggs? She debated the question even while the flames 


moved in upon her. There was a sudden, 
almost frantic stirring in the brush near 
her and a great cock pheasant with his 
beautiful plumage blackened and singed 
came into view. The hen stirred to join 
him, but she never got beyond the edge of 
her nest. The flames, driven by a sudden 
gust of wind, swallowed her and her mate. 

Later, on the tail of the fire, I found 
many little bits of burned fur—all that 
remained of young rabbits or even their 
parents. I ran across hundreds of quail 
so confused that even though they were 
safely behind the fire they flew directly 
into the blaze. 

And the deer, fleet and surefooted, suf- 
fered from the same confusion that sent 
the quail and rabbits to their horrible 
fate. With freedom ahead of them, many 
turned and raced into the fire, their cries 
drowned by the roar of the flame as it 
enveloped them. All of the game hogs in 
the State of New York could never in a 
lifetime destroy the amount of wild life 
consumed by that single fire, which—tragi- 
cally—was started by some careless per- 
son, possibly from a lighted cigarette. 











HE beech tree has a gray 
| beauty, like early morn- 
ing. Upon its smooth skin 
romance chronicles its thoughts 
in hearts, arrows, initials and 
dates. One, on a slope of the 
new Glover Parkway, as yet un- 
opened to the public, bears the 
likeness of a girl, carved upon it in the days when girls wore 
balloon sleeves, and her name was Hattie. 
Beech groves were numerous in colonial America. Often 
a stand of beeches is met with in the District of Columbia, 
but few of a larger growth have survived. A single beech 
tree, where Thirty-ninth Street has been cut across Reservoir 
Road, proved to be eleven feet, and of the several large 
branches, one of them measured six feet. Remembering how- 
small a beechnut tree is after a hundred years, it is undoubt- 
edly a very old tree. A happy chance placed it in an angle 
of the intersection, but several feet below the level of the 
streets. Had it stood midway of the newly graded road, it is 
doubtful if it would 
have received the con- 
sideration accorded by 
Napoleon to a tree he 
encountered on his 
march across the Alps, 
for he is said to have 
“turned aside his Sim- 
plon road that he 
might save a tree men- 
tioned by Cesar.” 

‘A beech tree at Twin 
Oaks measures nine 
feet, and in another, a 
double tree, the prongs 
make a complete 
turn around each other 
within, say, fifteen feet 
of the base. Together 
the two prongs meas- 
ure five feet around. A 
number of fair-sized 
beeches grow on the 
Capitol grounds. 

In none more than 
in the tulip tree does 
the grandeur of the 


With this—in which she tells of two political tree veterans, the 
Washington and Cameron elms—Miss Borah concludes her inter- 
esting series of four articles which have dealt with the famous and 
historic trees of Washington, the Capital City of America.—Editor. 





Beautiful East Capitol Street, leading from the Capitol Building 
east, as the name implies, is shaded by lovely old elms. 
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heritage of millions of years re- 
pose. Thirty feet in circum- 
ference and of a vast height 
they were when Mark Catesby 
marked them. A blacksmith by 
the name of Gleason, an old 
gentleman now past eighty, 
who has had his shop in Canal 
Road ever since he could wield a hammer, told of a tulip 
tree he had climbed when a boy. It was on the corner of 
Forty-sixth and Reservoir Road, now Foxhall Village, and 
had been hollow all the years that he had known it. He 
used to go up inside it to the first branch, which came out 
at about the top of a two-story house. It was called the Dolly 
Varden tree, because when the blossoms were on it, it re- 
minded one of the Dolly Varden dresses. There was a story 
connected with it, something about a young lady whose par- 
ents would not allow her to marry the man of her choice. 
To escape betrothal with another, she took her life, and every 
night thereafter she came to the tree to meet her lover. Mr. 
Gleason declared that 
he had once seen a 
white mist like a long 
scarf when he went 


toward the tree at 
night. He and_ the 
other boys used to 


avoid going that way. 

Miss Gertrude 
Brown, who was born 
at Lovell Crest on 
Ridge Road, knew this 
old tree well. Miss 
Brown recalls having 
seen small boys, often 
on rainy days, seated 
inside of it around a 
fire they had made. 
She is certain that four 
or five grown persons 
could have stood up- 
right within its shell. 
This would argue its 
circumference to be at 
least twenty-five feet. 

The tulip tree of 
greatest size so far en- 
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The Cameron Elm, at the southeast corner of the House Wing of the Capitol. This 
great tree was saved from destruction, and the pavement built around its base through 
the efforts of Senator Don Cameron, of Pennsylvania. It is one of the most beautiful 


trees in Washington today. 


countered in the District is the one just off the circular drive 
in the grounds of St. Elizabeth Hospital. The tree has had 
a hollow place in it for fifty years, if not longer. It is nearly 
seventeen feet around. These grounds were originally part 
of a grant made by the crown to the Addison family and 
remained in their possession until bought by the Govern- 
ment for a hospital. 

The next size is sixteen feet, and the tree is found in the 
garden at Tudor Place, in Georgetown, where there are sev- 
eral tulip trees of large growth. In the same neighborhood, 
in Montrose Park, there is one that is fifteen feet. Over the 
District Line at Falls Church, Virginia, a tulip tree measures 
fifteen feet, eight inches, and has a large bough spread. It is 
the tree in the churchyard where Washington tied his horse 
when he attended a meeting of the vestrymen. The church 
itself was was erected in 1734, in a wilderness of such trees, 
and was used as a stable for the horses of the Union forces 
during the Civil War. The walls beneath the two front win- 
dows were removed to make the going and coming easy. 
Oldest inhabitants relate seeing horses’ heads protruding 
from the windows. Another tulip tree in the yard is twelve 
feet. A hackberry was noted at eight feet, and forty feet to 
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the first limb. About one hun- 
dred years ago a writer of the 
time told of finding, when die- 
ging for water, several pieces of 
black looking limbs of trees and 
entire roots, and that sound tim- 
bers were discovered buried be- 
neath the soil from ten to fifty 
feet. Also, that “carbonated 
limbs of trees, forming an ex- 
tensive vein near Bladensburg 
(Maryland), and north of the 
city, have been traced embedded 
for a considerable distance.” and 
that “many blocks of stone that 
compose the walls of the Capi- 
tol . . . contain specimens 
of the leaves of trees and ligne- 
ous fragments.” This sudden 
lift of the curtain brings a reali- 
zation of the changed topography 
of the District. When excava- 
tions were being made for the 
foundations of the Mayflower 
Hotel gigantic stumps of bald 
cypress were uncovered. Cypress 
swamps were plentiful in Mary- 
land and Virginia, and some old 
trees may be seen outside of the 
District of Columbia. Catesby 
saw cypress trees of a circumfer- 
ence of thirty feet, as he did the 
tulip trees. A number of bald 
cypresses have been planted in 
the District and have grown well. 

Old trees have survived in 
Georgetown in greater numbers 
than in any other one section of 
the District, for, although the 
oldest settled portion of the city, 
changes have been slow coming 
ee ee ee to it. Many of the gardens of 

old homes have been preserved. 
Others are being restored by the 
landscape architect in a revival 
of interest in Georgetown as a 
residential section. At Twenty- 
eighth and Q Streets is a corner 
stone which reads, “Beginning of 
Evermay, 1792.” Evermay, although much curtailed, is still 
the most beautiful and artistic garden in Georgetown, due to 
the efforts largely of Mrs. Ruth Baker Pratt, a member of 
Congress and herself a landscape architect, who is occupy- 
ing Evermay in the absence of its owners. 

The original proprietor of Evermay could look downward 
on his own land in an unbroken view as far as the White 
House grounds. His name was Davisson and he died a bach- 
elor in 1804. Nevertheless, he had had a desire to see his 
name perpetuated, and had made the stipulation that his 
nephew, Louis Brandt, should assume the name of Davisson 
to inherit Evermay, observing that they might go to Heaven 
in their own way, but they would have to do it by the name 
of Davisson. Louis Brandt accepted the terms. 

Descending to the paved terrace just below the level of 
the house one finds an inviting table and chair under a holly 
tree that takes the measuring tape to fifty-nine inches. Ones 
thoughts immediately tie it up with other holly trees, two 
of them over at Tudor Place, three blocks distant, on an 
equal height of ground and about equal in circumference, 
the larger one being fifty-eight inches; and fifty-six of them 
in one place, over on the grounds at St. Elizabeth, many of 
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considerable size, the largest 
fifty-five inches. 

Loitering on the terrace, one’s 
eve taking in the delights of one 
outdoor room after another, the 
attention is arrested by what ap- 
pears to be several tremendous 
horse-chestnut trees in the lower 
garden. But it is one tree which 
stands on what was once a part 
of Evermay, but is now the back- 
yard of a house on Q Street. It 
looks to be 150 feet high, and is 
thirteen feet in circumference. 
The branches themselves are 
trees, at seven or eight feet each. 
A young buckeye in this yard is 
twenty-two and one-half inches 
around and seems with its thin- 
ner, 5-lobed leaves and_ bright 
pink blossoms the feminine pro- 
totype of its older, seven-lobed 
brother. 

The garden at Tudor Place has 
never lost the feeling of gracious 
hospitality that characterized it 
at the beginning, in 1805, when 
the young bride, Martha Custis 
Peter, a sister of Nellie Custis, 
and her husband, Thomas Peter, 
the son of Robert Peter, a founder 
of Georgetown, built the house 
and laid out the grounds. Some 
trees they found already there, 
others they planted, and the man- 
ner in which they were planted 
shows a gracious appreciation. 
Mention is made of a number of 
them elsewhere in these articles. 
Two wild black cherries deserve 
a word of commendation for 
what they have achieved. One is 
six feet, seven inches, and the 
other five feet, four inches. A 
similar one in Montrose Park is 
six feet. Nellie Custis, herself a 
bride in 1799, spent many pleas- 
ant times at Tudor Place, and the 
garden at the rear with its circu- 
lar drive bordered with old box 
is reminiscent of the girlhood home of these young women 
at Mount Vernon. The box hedges at Evermay and at Tudor 
Place may be said to be the finest in Washington outside 
the Bishop’s Garden at St. Albans Cathedral. But the plant- 
ings at the Cathedral would appear to have been made with- 
éut leave to expand, so narrow are the walks between, and 
it will be of interest to see which has, in five years, or less, 
won out, the walks or the hedges. 

A red cedar at Tudor has a diameter of eighteen inches, 
and is matched by an arborvite at the Soldiers’ Home, 
which is fifty-five inches around. A half dozen arborvitzs in 
Rock Creek Church Cemetery measure each around five feet. 

A scarlet maple was planted at the southeast corner of 
Tudor Place by Thomas Peter and it has grown to the size of 
eleven feet. There is a sugar maple on the old Fraser estate, 
near Piney Branch Road, in Takoma Park, which is ten feet, 
and a street tree, a maple, at W Street and Chester Avenue, 
Southeast, measures nine feet, the largest of any of the 
maples noticed on the streets, as surviving of the original 
softwood plantings. 

One of the old homes that are being restored in George- 
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The Washington Elm, rising in majestic symmetry, is the greatest in dimension of 

all the historic elms on the Capitol grounds. 

Country used to watch the progress of the construction work on the Capitol Building 
from beneath the shade of this great tree. 


Tradition says that the Father of his 


town is the one-time Bodisco mansion on O Street. In the 
garden back of the house is a box elder of eight feet circum- 
ference. Two native plane trees on the pavement at the front 
of it are of good size, the larger one ten feet. Under the great 
old horse-chestnut illustrated, which stands near the Bodisco 
mansion, the famous 69th Regiment marched, going to and 
from its station at Georgetown University. A Paulownia im- 
perialis in the garden of this mansion is eleven feet, and much 
the worse for wear. Although not a native tree, the Paulow- 
nia is spread over the District rather plentifully, those noted 
in the parks, especially Lafayette and Lincoln parks, being 
specially large. Mention should also be made of a catalpa 
tree at Tudor Place that is eleven feet and still flourishing. 

The white elm, or American elm, was formerly planted as 
a street tree, and many lines go up and down the city. East 
Capitol Street has them. There they are united high over the 
middle of the street and, with the deep gardens fronting the 
houses on either side, afford a worthy approach to the 
Capitol, a clear view of which might be had from Lincoln 
Park, twelve blocks away. 

The elms on the Capitol grounds are all of unusual pro- 
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portions, the award for the District going to the Washington often came to talk to the politicians stopping at the hotel 
Elm, so-called, which measures fifteen feet. Four great about his invention, the telegraph. The time came when 
limbs make a graceful bouquet of the great tree. A more or Mr. Morse went walking by without staying to chat under 





less traditional story 
is that General Wash- 
ington, once more the 
country gentleman, 
liked to ride into the 
newly chosen Federal 
City to watch the con- 
struction work at the 
Capitol. The story 
goes that the noon re- 
past was often laid 
beneath this elm and 
that Washington 
would sit in the 
shade of the tree and 
talk with the men in 
charge. 

The name of Sena- 
tor Don Cameron of 
Pennsylvania is con- 
nected with another 
elm on the Capitol 
grounds. The story 
is that he was walk- 
ing about outside the 
Capitol one day when 
he was attracted to a 
group of workmen 
busy at the South- 
east corner of the 
House Wing. They 
told him that they 
were about to remove 
the elm and level the 
mound it stood upon, 
as it was directly in 
the path of the side- 
walk that was being 
laid parallel to the 
roadway. The 
Senator bade them 
cease their opera- 
tions for half an 
hour. He thereupon 
hurried into the Sen- 
ate Chamber, and, 
receiving the recog- 
nition of the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, 
made such an im- 
passioned plea for 
the life of the elm 
that the order was 
given to lay the side- 
walk around the 
tree, which measures 
eleven feet. 

An elm, known as 
the Samuel F. B. 
Morse Elm, at the 
Willard Hotel corner 
of Fourteenth and 
Pennsylvania A v e- 
nue, was removed 
in 1921 when the 
Avenue was wid- 
ened. It was here 
that Samuel Morse 








An ancient horse-chestnut in full 
bloom near the famous Bodisco 
mansion in old Georgetown. 


This is the Morse Elm, forever 
linked with the name of the 
great inventor. It stood at the 
corner of Pennsylvania Avenue 
and Fourteenth Street. 





the tree. His 
friends hailed him 
and asked him where 
he was bound. He 
had the little box 
under his arm as 
usual. He replied 
that he had success- 
fully tried out his in- 
vention and was on 
his way to the Capitol 
to have Congress buy 
it from him. The suc- 
cessful trial was 
made by himself and 
Amos Kendall at 
Kendall Green, now 
Gallaudet College. 
They had rigged up 
a system on the trees 
in front of Mr. Ken- 
dall’s house. Until 
a short while ago this 
rigging might have 
been seen there. It 
was removed by sou- 
venir vandals. 

A young ash tree 
makes a good hitch- 
ing post, and the tra- 
ditional ash tree to 
which John Adams 
used to hitch his horse 
while he was attend- 
ing to affairs of state 
at the Capitol is the 
tree which now stands 
in the Botanic Gar- 
dens on the Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue side. 

Most white pines of 
any size are all gone. 
Some table mountain 
pines have been lo- 
cated in the yards of 
new houses at Floral 
Street and Alaska 
Avenue, near the old 
summer home of 
Alexander R. Shep- 
herd, known as Bleak 
House, but none quite 
reach a diameter of 
three feet. 

On the Joseph 
Nourse place, now 
owned by Dr. Cary 
T. Grayson, a large 
white pine measures 
nine feet in circum- 


ference and may be the largest specimen of its kind in 
the District of Columbia. A spruce near it is six feet. 
These are all the old trees the writer has found. Yet 
there must be more trees here, on other roads, in other 
gardens and backyards within the Ten-Miles Square, 
with a deep and lasting historic significance. But whether 
one finds them or not, this belief will add expectancy 
and adventure to every casual ride about the city. 














EDITORIALS 


Shades of Blackbeard! 


by Uncle Sam as a wild-life refuge—where in the 

long ago the famous pirate, William Teach, better 
known as Blackbeard, was wont to seek sanctuary from pirate 
hunters of the high seas, is desired by the State of Georgia 
for conversion into a public bathing beach. From pirates 
to bathing beauties is a long shot and one calculated to make 
Blackbeard and his men rise up in their graves. But pirates 
have gone out of style and bathing beauties have come into 
vogue; so the state legislature of Georgia has passed a 
memorial recommending that the Congress of the United 
States transfer the island to McIntosh County to be used 
and developed as a beach resort. 

The recommendation is based, it is said, on the plea that 
most of the islands along the Georgia coast are now pri- 
vately owned and that recreational areas for public use are 
limited. The county plan of development, once it obtains 
the island, appears to contemplate leasing of sites for homes, 
hotels, restaurants, bathing houses and other beach appur- 
tenances. It is expected that a bill will be introduced in the 
next Congress to effect this transfer of the island or in lieu 
thereof a lease of the island to McIntosh County for recre- 
ational development. 

Without minimizing the need of public areas for recrea- 
tion, the proposal involves a principle and would set a prece- 
dent that strikes directly and adversely at the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s land program of refuges and sanctuaries for our 
migratory wild fowl. For more than ten years conservation- 
ists fought for legislation authorizing a system of Federal 
sanctuaries for our harassed waterfowl. Their efforts were 
finally successful in 1929 when Congress passed the Migra- 
tory Bird Conservation Act, the main purpose of which is a 
Federally acquired system of bird refuges well distributed 


Biv tees ISLAND—now owned and administered 


throughout the country. For the purpose Congress author- 
ized expenditures on a sliding scale up to $1,000,000 a year. 
Under the direction of the Biological Survey the work of 
acquisition was promptly begun and is going forward. 

Blackbeard Island, transferred from the Navy Depart- 
ment to the Department of Agriculture, is now a part of the 
system of refuges contemplated by the Migratory Bird Con- 
servation Act. The island is admirably suited to the pur- 
pose. Eight miles in length with a width varying from a 
quarter of a mile to two miles, it is one of the few remaining 
places on the southeastern coast of the United States where 
near-primitive conditions of fauna and flora exist. Its 
marshes are visited by numberless ducks. Sixty-eight spe- 
cies of birds have been noted taking refuge upon the island 
as a whole. Its animal life includes the raccoon, mink, and 
whitetail deer. It is rich in tree and plant life indigenous to 
the region. Due to the difficulty of access, the island has 
never been settled or extensively used by man. In every 
respect, therefore, it forms an ideal refuge for migratory 
birds. 

To transfer the island to the state would clearly be an act 
defeating the Government’s own efforts to protect and pre- 
serve our migratory wild fowl. If areas owned and those to 
be acquired by the Government for wild-life refuges are to 
be turned over to the states upon this plea or that, Uncle 
Sam’s program of migratory bird reserves will crumple 
away in the building. Why, it may be asked, should the 
Government buy land for bird reservations, if subsequently 
these lands are to be turned over to the states or to subdivi- 
sions thereof for other purposes? Such political proce- 
dure would violate not only the spirit but the substance of 
the Migratory Bird Conservation Act. 


The Public Domain Report 


Pe of the largest grants of public lands in the history 
of the nation, embracing upwards of 180,000,000 
acres distributed through eleven western states, is proposed 
by President Hoover’s Committee on the Conservation and 
Administration of the Public Domain. This gigantic relin- 
quishment of federal property the committee advocates as the 
government’s plan for discharging its obligations as landlord 
of the remaining unreserved, unappropriated public lands of 
the United States. The essential features of the committee’s 
report are given on another page in this magazine. To those 


who have hoped that the committee after eighteen months 
of study would bring forth a strong, clear-cut policy that 
would redeem both the public lands and the government’s 
unsavory stewardship of them, the report will be disappoint- 
ing, disconcerting, and wholly insufficient. 

As has frequently been pointed out in this magazine, the 
primary issue of the Public Domain is a policy of conserva- 
tion and administration that will guarantee protection to the 
manifold public interests of the West and of the Nation 
against the continued misuse, overgrazing, and soil erosion 
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that today characterizes these lands in aggravated form. 
The committee, in our judgment, has failed to meet this 
issue squarely and constructively. Instead it proposes a 
policy of land dissipation among eleven separate states with 
no clear assurance that the states, provided they accept the 
abused lands, will practice conservation or will develop com- 
plementary methods of administration in the common inter- 
est of sister states and the West as a whole. 

The committee fails even to present to the American peo- 
ple the real public land situation in its bearing upon inter- 
state waters and the welfare of the West as a whole. Instead. 
it devotes the greater part of its report to long tables of 
figures and to brief discussions that are too general and 
academic to give the layman a clear understanding of the 
real problem. These discussions and tables not only fail to 
give the people whose lands are being dealt with an adequate 
picture of the problem, but they are disconcerting and un- 
convincing when applied to the policy of relinquishment ad- 
vocated by the committee. 

In its discussion of overgrazing, the committee recognizes 
that control of the public land ranges is an immediate neces- 
sity. It likewise recognizes that erosion, the result of over- 
grazing, “is even serious in certain areas.” But nowhere in 
its report does it bring out clearly or accurately the extent 
to which overgrazing and erosion, now taking place on the 
Public Domain, bears upon the public welfare of the Nation 
or even of the West. Nor does it make a consistent or 
convincing case that overgrazing or erosion will be stopped 
and restoration of cover assured by passing out to the indi- 
vidual states the public lands within their confines for such 


conservation stewardship as the states may see fit to exercise, 
On the contrary, the committee after expressing the belief 
that state conservation and development will meet the prob- 
lem proceeds to wash out that possibility by laying down the 
principle that in the final use and disposition of the public 
grazing lands the objective should be to pass them to private 
ownership. 

This theory, carried into effect would leave the states no 
range lands to conserve and no control of the private indi- 
vidual as to how the lands should be grazed. If private 
ownership is the ultimate solution why, it may be asked, does 
the committee recommend first turning the lands over to the 
states. It would be much more economical and expeditious 
for the government to pass the lands directly to private in- 
dividuals. Wholly apart from the overgrazing problem, 
this proposal, we think, lacks economic wisdom at the pres- 
ent time in view of the increasing trend of denuded and non- 
productive private lands to revert back to the states for non- 
payment of taxes—a trend that is rapidly creating for many 
states and counties a new Public Domain problem of 
wrecked resources and land poverty. 

It is to be regretted that out of the committee’s labors 
there has emerged no clearer and more statesmanlike plan 
for dealing with the Public Domain. The committee’s pro- 
posal bears the stamp of compromise to the insistence of 
certain states to have the public lands to do with as they 
please. Certainly the separation of the public ranges from 
both Federal and state stewardship will leave the real prob- 
lem involved even further from solution than at present. 


Conservation and the 7Ist Congress 


ORE than one hundred bills pertaining to conserva- 
M tion were passed by the 71st Congress which ended 

March 4. Individually, most of these bills are of 
local or regional importance, but taken as a whole the rec- 
ord reflects the widening recognition by Congress of the 
diversified public interests in the preservation of the nation’s 
natural resources. 

It is often the case that there is more significance in legis- 
lation proposed than in legislation passed. Gratifying as is 
the conservation record of the 71st Congress in point of legis- 
lation enacted, even more gratifying is the legislative ground 
work laid for the future passage of constructive measures 
dealing with the control of soil erosion. Mr. E. A. Sherman 
in his able article published elsewhere in this issue, clearly 
sets forth the national urgency of prompt action and analyzes 
one of the major bills designed to go directly and quickly to 
the major cause of soil erosion. As pointed out by Mr. Sher- 
man, several other worthy bills bearing upon the same sub- 
ject were introduced. There is one, however, that he did not 
mention, because it was presented after the preparation of 
his article. A few days before Congress adjourned, Repre- 
sentative Scott Leavitt of Montana introduced a bill to amend 
the forest research act by authorizing annual appropriations 
of $500,000 to study the relation of forest and plant cover 
to soil erosion, maintenance of soil fertility, regulation of 
stream flow, and the prevention of floods. Adequate and full 
information derived through scientific research is essential 
to ultimate control of the elements making for erosion, and 
Mr. Leavitt’s bill is a highly important complement to the 
legislative plan proposed by Representative Ketcham. 

None of the soil erosion bills were passed by Congress, but 
their introduction has served to focus public attention upon 
erosion as one of the most important conservation problems 
of the day. When introduced in the 72d Congress, which 
convenes December 7 next, as they undoubtedly will be, 
public expression will unquestionably be more strongly 
formulated in their support. A half million dollars yearly 


as provided by the Leavitt bill for the study of erosion 
factors and $5,000,000 yearly as provided by the Ketcham 
bill, to enable the Federal Government and the states to take 
direct measures in stopping erosion, are moderate public 
expenditures compared to the terrific losses being sustained 
by the nation and the states through soil washing and its 
manifold destructive agencies. 

Appropriations actually passed by the 7Ist Congress pro- 
vided generously for forestry, as shown on: page 230, but 
even so it must be admitted that appropriations are still far 
short of needs in many directions. Adequate fire protection 
of public and private forest lands is still a goal rather than 
an achievement. Funds for carrying forward the research 
program of the McNary-McSweeney Law are scarcely half 
provided, and no progress was recorded in the development 
of an adequate fiscal program for the acquisition of forest 
lands in the East. Reforestation of existing National Forests, 
of which more than 2,000,000 acres are in need of planting, 
was recognized by the passage of the Knutson-Vandenburg 
Act, but the funds made available are insufficient to permit 
reforestation with reasonable progress. 

A noteworthy advance was made in the extension of the 
Clarke-McNary Law to the territories of Alaska, Hawaii, and 
Porto Rico, thus permitting the setting-up of fire protective 
organizations in these territories. In addition, acquistion of 
lands for forest purposes will be possible. The Luquillo Na- 
tional Forest in Porto Rico, for example, will probably be 


.expanded from 12,000 to approximately 50,000 acres. An- 


other noteworthy achievement of Congress was the passage of 
a ten-year program for the Biological Survey in the control 
of predatory animals, and a five-year program for the Bureati 
of Fisheries in the construction and maintenance of fish 
hatcheries and experimental areas to provide service and 
scientific research for all parts of the country. Taken as a 
whole, therefore, the conservation record of the 71st Con- 
gress, while leaving much to be desired is nevertheless 2 
record of real progress. 











Elm Trees of Rapid Growth 


By H. R. MOsNAT 


N ELM tree eight inches in diameter and with a height 
of forty feet, six years after planting as an ordinary 
nursery tree, is remarkable growth. Only one seed- 

ling tree in many thousands could accomplish this under 
the most favorable conditions, but George Klehm, an IIli- 
nois nurseryman, has repeatedly achieved this rapid growth 
by grafting. Elm 
trees are seedling 
trees, and as such, 
vary greatly. No 
two individual 
seedling trees, even 





A grafted elm tree of the Moline type, 
planted only six years ago. 


of the same variety, are exactly alike 
as to growth, bark, trunk, branches, 
or foliage. Thus, Mr. Klehm was 
forced to devote many years to locat- 
ing perfect types of elms from which 
to graft. 

After many experiments the vase 
type and the Moline type of elms 
were propagated. The vase type follows the usual form 
of an elm, with branches spreading out from the trunk at a 
height of from ten to fifteen feet. This is of more pleasing 
form than the rather common type of elm, which grows 
with a much taller main trunk, and with shorter branches. 

The Moline type is a very distinct form of elm, and ex- 
ceedingly rare. The parent tree was moved from a swamp 
along the Mississippi River and planted at Moline, Illinois, 
from which it derived its name. Its habit of growth is more 
like that of a poplar tree, with a single, tall trunk. Possibly 
it is similar to the Cornish elm, Ul/mus nitens, and the com- 
mon elm of Cornwall and parts of Devonshire, which at best 
is a tree eighty feet in height and fifteen feet in girth of 
trunk. The lower branches curve outward and upward 
while the upper ones are short and ascending, and the sym- 
metry of the tree is pleasing. This tree is very similar in 
habits to the Guernsey elm, which is catalogued by some 
nurserymen as Ulmus campestris monumentalis. The leaves 
of the Moline elm are very large, about six inches long and 





This seedling elm is six years old and 
has had the same soil and care as the 
rapid-growing grafted trees shown. 


three inches broad, are deep green and very glossy. They 
are not subject to attacks of aphis. The bark of the tree is 
smooth. 

It is an inspiring sight to look upon block after block of 
elm shade trees with every tree as alike as peas in a pod, 
even in the acid test of winter when the branches are bare of 
leaves. This can be accomplished only by means of grafting 
from very carefully selected parent trees, more correctly, 
parent tree, as the tree used for both the vase type and the 
Moline type, was selected from many thousands of trees. 

But the most spectacular feature is of course the very 
rapid growth. This is one of the factors desired and sought 
for in selecting a parent tree. By 
proper grafting the rapid growth is 
then passed on unimpaired to the 
trees so produced. 

Practical men who are experienced 
in tree grafting usually insist that 
crafted trees will grow more rapidly 
than seedling trees. In propagating 
the vase and Moline types, the proc- 
piece-root, bench grafting 
with the scions waxed with melted 


ess is 


paraffine wax, and 
not wrapped or 
tied. These are cal- 
loused and set in 
nursery rows in an 
open field. The 
trees should be set 
out in early 
spring. American 
elm, Ulmas Americana, is used by Mr. Klehm for root stock. 

Aside from the very desirable uniformity of trees, 
especially wanted in elms, for ornamental purposes, per- 
haps there is a forestry feature in this rapid growth. At the 
rate these trees have grown so far, and the first years are 
always the slowest, they should make trees of two feet in 
diameter in twenty years. 

Like our much-neglected native walnut, Juglans nigra, 
the elm grows best on rich, moist land. Along our smaller 
rivers and larger creeks there are (Continuing on page 254) 





The more beautiful vase type of elm, 
grafted and planted only six years. 
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Fred H. Kiser 


Short Lessons in Photography for the Outdoorsman 


Conducted by Fred H. Kiser 


Light—Its Use and Control in Picture Taking 


92 degrees, a man dare not cross the street bareheaded 


I AFRICA, where the temperature rarely rises above 


for fear of being stricken with sunstroke. In 


certain parts of that country the actinic 


rays of the sun are so penetrating that 
one must wear a hat in a tent. Tourists 
must be warned to take no chances 

with the deadliness of the sun. ‘4 


Even shirts are reinforced with + 


extra thicknesses of cloth down the 
middle of the back to protect the 
spine, as this member of the hu- 
man frame next to the head is the 
most susceptible to the sun’s rays. 
In contrast to this condition cer- 
tain specimens of plant life thrive 
on the very same light rays as 
those which are so deadly to the 
human. Ferns, for example, grow 
as tall as oak trees, and the bam- 
boo forests become impenetrably 
thick. 

Light is a radiant force that is 
hard to understand. It works both 
ways. It is life-giving and death- 
dealing. With our various occu- 
pations and endeavors it creates 
marvelous effects for our happiness 
and inspiration. On the other 
hand, it can block our 
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against the evil element in this great force or we must con- 
trol it for our good, and to the full and complete satisfac- 
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progress, disillusion, dis- : : : > he 
courage, and send our , nt . 
creative efforts to de- e C) {> 
struction. And so we 


tion of our requirements in science, 
industry and art. 
Light and its controlled use is 
y___ the one essential: factor to success- 
2%, ful photography. Light passing 
%o through a lens of a camera im- 
presses the photographic image 
upon the sensitive film in a frac- 
tion of a second, and a negative 
is thereby made from which hundreds 
of pictures can be produced. Yet the 
same light passing through the same 
lens, if uncontrolled, can destroy the 
film as quickly as it makes the picture. 
A photograph in its simplest form is 
nothing more or less than a record made 
by light. Where light has registered a 
difference in parts of an object exposed 
to its influence, and these are compared 
with the parts shaded from it, a photo- 
graph has been produced. Therefore, 
unless we are working with movable ob- 
jects, we must consider the position of 
the sun in relation to the spots to be 
lighted and the shadows cast, for these 
elements of light and shade are 
most important to the resulting 
picture. The highest light and the 
heaviest shadow together with all 
intermediate gradations should 
produce the strongest degree im 
difference of parts of the subject 
to be photographed. Further, the 
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illumination must come from a direction to produce shad- 
ows having harmonious lines which will assist in exhibiting 
the center of interest. 

No one can advise what lighting is best. Every subject 
has its problem for study. I am not a believer in “harsh” 
lighting, meaning noth- 
ing more or less than 
severe contrast. I pre- 
fer a “softer,” more 
uniform lighting, where 
shadows are prominent 
or pronounced, but not 
so severe as to be de- 
void of detail. How- 
ever, lighting of the ob- 
ject can be too uniform 
so that shadows are 
hardly noticeable and 
one of the most impor- 
tant features by which 
we recognize shape and 
perspective is lost. To 
me there is nothing so 
uninteresting in the 
picture line as a weak, 
“flat-lighted” photo- 
graph. 

Other minor ele- 
ments are more or less 
associated with light 
and its control as ap- 
plied to photography, 
such as lenses and their 
speed, efficiency of 
shutters, the variation 
of emulsion speed. A 
proper analysis of 
these subjects would 
require much space 
and involve technical 
terms and comparisons 
that might be confus- 
ing to the amateur, so 
I am leaving them for 
the present, at least, to 
deviate from the sub- 
ject of light and ex- 
posure long enough to 
simply explain the ac- 
tion of light on the 
plate and film. The 
emulsion of the plate 
or film consists of in- 
numerable small par- 
ticles of silver bromide 
imbedded in gelatine. 
Each of these bits of 
solid matter is capable 
of being altered when 
light strikes it. A defi- 
nite amount of light must pass through the lens of the kodak 
to act on the silver bromide emulsion. If the light action 
has been properly controlled, you will produce a negative 
record of the tones in their true values. If too little light is 
allowed to reach the emulsion, shadows of the photographic 
print therefrom will be absolutely black and the highest 
lights will be “blocked,” or almost “opaque.” This is an 
underexposure. If too much light is used it affects more 
particles of silver bromide than are needed, which blacken 
the negative, producing a weak, “mealy” print. This is an 
overexposure. And so we learn when we are “stingy” with 





Where light and shadow vie in beauty—Paulina Falls, 
in eastern Oregon. 





the light our photographs will be positively “harsh” or 
“contrasty.” If we are too “generous” with light they will 
be “gray” in appearance and most uninteresting. This 
will serve, I think, for a very simple lesson on light, its con- 
trol and its action in relation to negative making. 

In my last article I 
made the statement that 
the kodak was “the 
most compact and 
amazing piece of mech- 
anism” ever con- 
structed. This is true 
because of its simplic- 
ity. To judge the ex- 
cellence of a camera by 
looking at pictures 
made with it is a mis- 
take. A good photo- 
graph is not necessarily 
the outcome of a 
“ood” camera, for, 
after all, the camera is 
nothing but an appa- 
ratus which holds a 
lens, a plate or film 
in proper position with 
regard to the lens, and 
is built so as to exclude 
all light from the plate 
except that which has 
come through the lens. 
Don’t imagine the fel- 
low who flashes expen- 
sive photographic 
equipment is sure of 
every “shot.” Oh, no! 
It is the man “behind 
the gun” that counts. 
One of the finest pic- 
torial photographs I 
ever saw was one which 
was made with an out- 
fit costing about $25, 
but the man using this 
little outfit was a 
skilled operator. Al- 
though an amateur, he 
was a close student of 
all the fundamentals of 
photography, particu- 
larly those dealing with 
lighting, exposure and 
composition. Some of 
the qualities of a lens 
may possibly be re- 
vealed in the work done 
with it, but then only 
by an expert. Of 
course, from a profes- 
sional standpoint I 
fully realize the necessity of modern photographic equip- 
ment to meet the special requirements of the business in all 
its various branches and departments. 

Undoubtedly the beauty of photography is the power of 
rendering gradations, and this power is increased or dimin- 
ished in exact comparison to your understanding regarding 
the light-control system of your camera or kodak, which is 
exposure. I have already emphasized the necessity of prop- 
erly illuminating your subject, or of waiting until such time 
as it is properly illuminated. The next step is then to let 
the right volume of light shine through the “little window” 
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(the lens) of your kodak, so as to make a correct exposure 
of it. This little window, the “curtain in the window” (shut- 
ter), and your good judgment are the three requisites that 
make up your light-control system for better and correct 
picture making. If this system is functioning as it should, 
your negative will render a print showing relative grada- 
tions of tone as they appear to the eye. 

I have been amazed at the number of people who use a 
kodak and do not understand the meaning of the scale at the 
top and bottom of the shutter, the operation of the levers and 
the pointers being more or less of a hit-or-miss proposition. 
“Where is a diaphragm and what does it do?” “What do 
the letters and figures mean above and below the front of the 
lens?” In order to simplify any explanations that may 
be attempted, I desire to refer to the drawing on the first 
page, which illustrates very simply the front of an ordinary 
kodak. The diaphragm is nothing more or less than an 
adjustable curtain, the opening of which regulates the 
amount of light passing through the lens. These same 
openings gauge the depth of focus. The openings are 
enlarged or reduced by moving the indicator B (see illustra- 
tion) back and forth on the lower part of the shutter. You 
have the largest opening obtainable when the indicator 
points at F6.3, or to any other number at the extreme left 
end of the scale, and the further it is moved to the right the 
smaller the aperture. This lower scale is made up of what 
we call F or “stop” numbers. “Stop” numbers are not 
nearly so serious as they sound. Two methods of marking 
the apertures or stops of the lens are in use—the F or focal 
fraction, and the U. S. or uniform system numbers. The F 
system is based on the diameters of the openings or stops. 
The U. S. numbers have almost been abandoned in the 
manufacture of cameras and kodaks. 

A lens is said to work at a certain “speed.” This means 
that the lens will give a sharp image from corner to corner 
of the film with an opening a certain proportion of its focal 
length. By focal length of a lens is meant the distance from 
the lens to the film when the kodak is focused at 100 feet. 
The measurement may be made to the diaphragm of a double 
lens, or to the glass of a single lens and will then, in most 
cases, be correct. The stops are never described by their 
actual dimensions but by the relationship between the focus 
of the lens and the diameter of the stop. This is generally 
expressed as a fraction, F (the numerator) standing for the 
focus, and the number of times the diameter of the stop is 
contained in it being the denominator. Take for instance 
a lens of 8-inch focal length with a stop opening one inch 
in diameter, then 8*-1=8; hence 8 is the F value of the stop 
and would be designated F8. Suppose the stop is 1/4 inch 
in diameter, then 8*1/4=32 or 1/32 of the focal length of 
the lens, the F value of the stop, and designated as F32. In 
practice the F system is simplified by choosing apertures 
such that each smaller one shall have half the area of the 
preceding, and thus require double exposure. As I said be- 
fore, the same stops which control light volume also fix the 
depth of focus which means definition or sharpness. 

If a telescope is focused on some distant hills a few miles 
away and then pointed to a building across the street, it 
must be refocused to see clearly the details of the structure, 
because the image of the nearer building is formed farther 
behind the lens than the image of the distant hills. If you 
have focused or set your camera with a large opening ex- 
pecting to make a picture of the hills far away and there 
happens to be included in the setting a horse standing three 
or four yards away, the horse will be out of focus; and, if 
the horse is focused, the distant hills will be ill-defined. 
The effect, so far as the lens is concerned in relation to the 
objects, is identical with that of the telescope, but with a 
camera you have the advantage of using stops which will 
render definition or sharpness to both nearby and far-away 
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objects without refocusing. This simple explanation I think. 
will fix in the minds of readers the relation of the diaphragm 
to exposure, and should cover the meaning and purpose of 
the scale on the lower part of the shutter governing depth of 
focus. As for the scale above the shutter, it can best be re- 
ferred to as a timing device for further regulating exposure, 
which is self-explanatory on the accompanying illustration, 
Press lever D to “set” the shutter ready for an exposure, 
then press the exposure lever C which makes the exposure 
at the time you have indicated with pointer 4. Some kodaks 
are equipped with automatic or repeater shutters which re- 
quire but one lever C to press for making exposures. 

Now to learn something more about light, stops and time 
as they relate to the proper exposure of a negative, which, 
after all, is the crux of the photographic process. The time 
of exposure required depends not alone on the lens, aper- 
ture and operation of the shutter, but upon the viewpoint, 
highlight and shadows, the object, time of year and of day, 
and late afternoon light values. Each one of these factors 
must enter into the calculation, as follows: 

If you are at a high elevation in the mountains, on the 
desert, or close beside the sea, your exposures should be less 
than when working from ordinary locations. 

If you wish to make an exposure showing pronounced 
highlights and shadows, by all means expose for the shad- 
ows. In other words “raise the curtain” and let in more 
light. Enlarge your aperture. 

The nearer an object to the camera, the longer exposure 
will it require. An object at the greatest distance at which 
it is likely to be photographed will require about one-tenth 
the exposure the same object would require close at hand. 

The actinic value of the light changes with the altitude 
of the sun. From April 15 to August 15, light values are 
highest and are of about the same intensity at the same hours 
of the day. During the months above mentioned you can 
make your quickest exposures. Your best daily working 
time during these months is on an average from 9 a.m. to 
4 p.m., depending of course as to where you are—East, West, 
North or South. My advice is to record very carefully in 
your notebook every photographic operation made during 
the months referred to. Compare these records with your 
finished prints, study every detail carefully, and let the 
result of these observations be your guide for increasing 
your exposures slightly during the balance of the year. For 
instance, if you have been getting very good exposures dur- 
ing the summer months on stop F22 at 1/25 second, do not 
change the time but open your stop slightly, say, to F/6, this 
combination serving during the months of September and 
October. Then for November, December and January open 
your stop to a point between F8 and F16. For February 
and March close the stop again to F16, and so on. I do 
not recommend the constant changing of your shutter speed 
(upper scale in illustration) in varying exposures. Un- 
less you are working with fast-moving objects, exercise 
your control of exposure by changing the size of your aper- 
tures (lower scale in illustration). I would not advise such 
procedure except to those who are determined to follow my 
instructions as to making field notes of exact conditions 
under which exposures are made. 

One of the frequent failures of amateurs is caused by their 
attempting exposures very late in the afternoon when the 
light is still bright to the eye but not capable of affecting 
the film sufficiently. This is the time of day when there is a 
certain amount of red color in the light, hardly noticeable 
to the eye. Red being the tint to which photographic emul- 
sion is least sensitive, the light at such times is not as strong 
photographically as it seems. Far be it from me to discour- 
age you from making exposures at such times, for I have 
made what I consider some of my most beautiful pictures 
before 8 a.m. and after 4 p.m. I do, however, wish to stress 
the fact that the calculation of (Continuing on page 228) 
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These are the transplants a ranger grew. 
These are the seedlings, hardy and strong, 
Which grew in a seed-bed two summers 


long, 
And became the transplants a ranger 





northern part 
When Marquette 
and Joliet traversed it by lake and 


of our country. 





GROWING TREES BELONG PROPERLY TO THOSE WHO 
HAVE LIFE STILL BEFORE THEM 


grew. 
These are the seeds so plump and small, 
The ranger gathered in the fall, 
That became the seedlings, hardy and 








stream, one can imagine their 
C a strong, 
wonderment. So well wooded was Which aaa aso esata testo 
long, 


the area that a squirrel could jump 

from tree to tree from the Atlantic to the Mississippi River. 
Somewhat exaggerated? Just a bit, maybe. But this is the 
truth; if a crow were to make that same trip today, he would 
have to take his lunch with him, or else go hungry. Here 
one sees vast areas of cutover land, some of it burned to the 
mineral soil. Once in a while a seed tree can be seen, but of 
what good is a seed tree if the seeds it produces do not find 
a welcoming soil? Hand planting must be done if trees of 
desirable species are to occupy the land within the next thou- 
sand years. Nature would do it eventually, but nature is a 
slow forester in such places. If hand planting is done, the 
plants must be grown from seed in nursery beds. 

At best it would be a random guess to put into figures the 
number of seedlings planted last year by boys and girls 
everywhere. The number runs rather high, and with each 
succeeding year keeps getting higher; but not high enough 
yet to make one seedling for every child of school age in the 
United States. Yet it exceeded any known record of plant- 
ing made by boys and girls at any time in the history of our 
country. That is a source of great encouragement. 

Another accomplishment of last year has no parallel that 
we know of. A group of boys planted in the open trans- 
plants that they grew from seed, that they extracted from 
cones that they snipped from trees in the fall of the year. 
That sentence somehow reminds us of a rhyme we knew so 
well in childhood. Let’s see how it might apply here: 


And became the transplants a ranger grew. 


These are the cones with bract and spine 
(That resemble somewhat a 

porcupine) 
Which grew upon a sturdy 


pine 

And housed the seeds so 
plump and small 

The ranger gathered in the 
fall, 

That became the seedlings 
hardy and strong 

Which grew in a seed-bed 
two summers long, 

And became the transplants 
a ranger grew. 


A number of states are 
now furnishing conifer- 
ous seedlings to boys 
and girls. The authori- 
ties are careful in the 
distribution of them be- 
cause they know that the 
things we work for are 
the things we prize, and 
just passing the platter 
around for boys and girls to help themselves is not going to 
make real rangers of them. They want to know that the 
planting will be done well, and the seedlings given 
protection from fire and grazing so they will have 
a fighting chance to grow. These states are New 





1. Spruce seedling. 2. Same, as a 
transplant. Transplanting causes 
growth of compact root system. 
































York, Pennsylvania, Michigan and Wisconsin. 
Reports show that New York furnished 1,000,000 
seedlings in 1929, and Wisconsin 425,000. 

But as time passes and a consciousness of our 
forest problem sinks deeper and deeper, and 
knowledge and technic spreads, more seedlings 
will be grown by boys and girls, schools, counties 
and municipalities. Let us see just how an even 
dense bed of coniferous seedlings is made. 














This diagram gives construction details so that any boy can make 


a seed-bed frame and shade cover. 
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First of all, select a piece of level ground not 
far from home nor far from a supply of water. 
The soil should be light, sandy loam, well drained, 
with fertility supplied by humus, chemical ferti- 
lizers, but not by barnyard manure unless thor- 
oughly decomposed. If the soil is heavy, lighten 
by the addition of sand and humus. Stake out an 
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area four feet wide and twelve feet long. These are the 
usual dimensions for a nursery bed. Having staked out the 
bed, work the soil thoroughly to a depth of eight inches at 





















Steps in Making a Seed-bed. 
First—Prepare the soil well. 


Second.—Carefully weigh the 


seed. 


least. Add enough soil to 
raise the level of the seed- 
bed a couple of inches above 
the level of the surrounding 
area. When the surface is worked to a fine state of tilth, and 
free from stones, sticks and clods, it is ready to receive the 
seed-bed frame. 

With fairly good luck a seed bed will grow over 5,000 
seedlings. The plant population is so dense that unless 
great care is taken there may be a rapid dying off. So we 
must know what to do and how to do it. Birds and chickens 
like seeds. They like the new shoots, so tender and green. 
What a feast an unpro- 
tected seed-bed would be 
for a squirrel, a field 
mouse, or a chipmunk. 
In a state nursery a boy 
shot 118 chipmunks one 
afternoon. In spite of 
powder and poison the 
chipmunks took the seeds 
from twelve beds in that 
nursery because the mesh 
in the screening was so 
large that these scamps 
could get through. Of 
course, if protection 
against rodents, birds 
and chickens is not nec- 
essary, then all a seed- 
bed needs is a shade cov- 
ering to prevent rapid 
evaporation. Nature provides this protection in the forest, 
and if possible we must do even better than nature does. 

The diagram will show how to make a seed-bed frame. 
The frame is four feet wide, twelve feet long and ten inches 
high. It can be made of one by two-inch strips. If desired 
stronger use two by two-inch material. Boys often make the 


end and side frames separately, tack on the screening and 
then assemble these frames by corner braces. If screws are 
used, the frame can be taken apart easily and stored. Put 
this frame over the prepared seed-bed, sink it to a depth of 
two inches, and when level, anchor at the corners. 

If the seed bed is not in danger of any innocent thievery 
on the part of birds and rodents, simply make a supporting 
frame for the shade cover. This is done by driving a two by 
two-inch stake at each corner and one midway on each long 
side, the tops extending ten inches above the level of the bed. 
Connect the tops by one by two-inch strips. On this, place 
the shade cover—a frame four by twelve feet, with lath 
nailed on crosswise so as to leave a space of one lath between 
each two, thus providing a fifty per cent shade. Screening 
may be tacked on the 
under side of the cover 
frame if protection is 
needed. 

With the seed-bed 
frame in place the next 
task is to prepare the 
surface to receive the 
seed. With a board four 
feet long, pack, but not 
too firmly, the soil 
within the bed until the 
entire surface is as level 
as a floor. Now broad- 
cast the seeds evenly 
over the surface; then 
by standing on the board 
press the seeds firmly 
into the soil. Cover the 
seeds to a depth of one- 
quarter inch with clean, 





Third—Broadcast the seed 


evenly. 
Fourth.—With care, you will be 
proud of the result—a thick bed 
of fine seedlings. 


light soil. Nurserymen have a 
concave board for rounding 
the surface when firming. It is 
better but not necessary. 

Did you ever count the number of white pine seeds to a 
pound, or of red spruce, or of any tree whose flowers are 
pollinated by the wind? You might think the redwood 
seeds are as big as bananas, but they are not. They are so 
small it takes about 160,000 to make a pound. The South- 
ern white cedar has around 480,000 to the pound, while the 
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sugar pine that grows out West has only 2,400 to the pound. 
So the number of ounces to plant varies with the different 
species according to the number of seeds it takes to make 
a pound and also according to the germination percent 


evergreen seedlings are usually left in the seed-bed two 
years. The latter are often transferred to transplant beds, 
where they grow for a year before transplanting in the open. 
Transplanting develops a compact fibrous root system that 


of the seed, as illustrated 
by the following table: 


No. No. ozs. 
seeds Germina- to bed 
to tion 4x12 

pound percent feet 


White pine 37,000 .80 4 
White 

spruce 180,000 50 2 
Jack pine 110,000 50 3 
Red pine 60,000 .70 
Western 


yellow 12,000 70 12 


A seed-bed needs care 
and close attention. Weeds 
will appear and must be 
removed before they get 
deeply rooted. During dry 
weather the bed must be 
watered. During moist, sul- 
try, cloudy days “damping 
off’ may set in and the 
shade must be removed to 
admit wind to help dry off 
the surface of the ground. 
“Damping off” is a fungus 
disease that attacks the 
plants right at the surface 
of the soil and they fall 
over and wither. The spores 
develop only at the surface 
when moisture conditions 
are right. A control meas- 
ure consists in drying the 
surface of the soil as soon 
as possible. Removing the 
shade or spreading warm 
dry sand takes up the mois- 








DO YOU KNOW 


That many of our great, great, great-grandfathers believed that 
when birds disappeared in the fall they turned into frogs and 
spent the winter in the mud ? 


That records of 400,000 birds collected by U. S. Biological 
Survey give rather accurate data on migratory habits of many 


kinds of birds ? 
That in one year alone 129,105 birds were banded for study ? 


That birds of berry and seed-eating kinds winter in middle and 
Southern States while the insect-eating kinds migrate to West 
Indies and Central and South America ? 


That the return of the feathered army is as reguiar as a well-gov- 
erned army; those wintering farthest north returning first; 
males several days in advance of females ? 


That most migrations average about twenty-three miles a day 


Ja counting actual flying and resting ? 


That the greatest migration is made by the golden plover which 
ux, breeds within the arctic circle and winters in Patagonia, prob- 
~ ably making the distance in one flight ? 


That Bryant’s ‘Toa Waterfowl” is the best poem on bird migration, 
and now is the time to read it again ? 


That a bird in the bush is worth any number collecting dust on a 


shelf in an office ? 








enables the plant to survive 
more successfully when 
planted in the open. A 
plant two years in a seed- 
bed and one year in a trans- 
plant bed is called a 2-1 
seedling. Transplanting is 
done generally by the aid 
of a transplant board. 
Sometime before you need 
one we will show just how 
a boy can make a good one 
at home. 

Now you are ready to 
start to grow trees. Pre- 
pare your seed bed as soon 
as you can work the ground 
without making it lumpy. 
If you have not already col- 
lected your seed you may 
be able to get them from 
some boy who has gathered 
and saved them. Otherwise 
you can surely buy them 
from one of the commercial 
seed dealers. Only a few 
ounces will be necessary 
for a single bed, and they 
must be scattered carefully 
to cover the area. With care 
and reasonable success you 
will grow enough seedlings 
in one bed to transplant and 
then set out on three or four 
acres of land. That will all 
come in the future. In the 
meantime we will work it 





ture and stops the disease until conditions are favorable 
again. 

Hardwood seedlings are not difficult to grow. Ordinary 
good garden practices are enough both as to plans and 
methods. Hardwood seedlings are ready to plant in the 
open one year after planting the seed, but coniferous or 


out together,—step by step, month by month. 

From seed to the tree—what a trail for a boy or girl 
to follow! Youth and trees growing up together; a com- 
panionship that has no equal outside the circle of humans: 
an achievement bringing great returns; an opportunity that 
belongs to those who have most of life still before them. 



































Get out your how-to-know book and identify these maples. Give the common and botanical names of each accord- 


ing to number and send in your answer at once to the Editor of “A Forest Page,’ 


’ 


in care of this magazine. The first 


five correct lists received will win an award of a cruiser’s stick. This is open only to ‘teen-age folks. 
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THROUGH THE LENS 


(Continued from page 224) 


The time of exposure becomes increasingly difficult at 
very early and very late hours. Until you have gained a 
lot of experience in making early and late exposures, it 
will be necessary for you to make some guessing exposures 
or endeavor to calculate it by means of exposure tables 
or meters. In any event you must “raise the curtain” 
and let in more light, and perhaps change your speed, 
all of which will make the use of a tripod or other firm 
support imperative to prevent the kodak from moving and 
thus blurring the picture. 

Many workers prefer meters and tables in making expo- 
sures, and swear by them. Well and good. Unfortunately 
I have yet to find an exposure meter so perfected as to elim- 
inate the use of judgment. After you have read the meter 
it is always necessary to estimate the character of the subject. 
So I say unqualifiedly to the amateur, you are only com- 
plicating your troubles by using such devices. 

Following are a few suggestions which should be of help 
to you in determining exposure: 

F6.3—For exposures of moving objects on clear days use 
1/100 second. For gray or hazy days, 1/50 second. For 
cloudy days, 1/25 second. 

F8—For instantaneous exposures on clear or brilliant 
days use 1/50 second. For gray and hazy days, 1/25 second. 
Also this same time for scenes that show pronounced high- 
lights and shadows. 

F11—For ordinary outdoor pictures such as nearby land- 
scapes showing little or no sky, groups and street scenes, 
when the light on the subject is clear, use 1/25 second. 


F16—For an open scene, when the sunlight on the subject 
is “brilliant and there are no heavy shadows, as at the sea- 
shore and on the water, use 1/50 second. For ordinary 
landscapes in bright sunlight with clear sky overhead, use 
1/25 second. 

F22—For instantaneous exposures of extremely distant 
landscapes, marines and clouds only, in bright sunlight, use 
1/25 second. For ordinary landscapes, street scenes or 
nearby subjects when the light is brilliant, use 1/10 or 1/5 
second, and a tripod. 

F32—For time exposures only. 

No system of exposure determination can be exactly fitted 
to the ideas of the user without trial. Therefore I say, select 
a landscape which seems to you to fill the definition of aver- 
age landscape with foreground. See that the sun is shining 
over one shoulder illuminating the subject so as to cast good 
shadows, and make three exposures from exactly the same 
point of view. Set your shutter at 1/25 second in making all 
three exposures, but vary the stops. Make one at F8, one at 
F16, and the other at F22. Record the operations in your 
notebook; then compare the finished negatives with the rec- 
ords. You will perhaps discover you have one good nega- 
tive out of the lot, one of the others will be very badly under- 
exposed, and the other slightly overexposed. The one you 
made at F16 will be just about right for exposure. In this 
way you are demonstrating to yourself the effects of light 
control and exposure. It is only one of the many you 
should make in order to become educated in a method of 
self-reliant picture making by means of photography, and 
it is worth all the effort and expense you put into it. 


A HERITAGE 


(Continued from page 208) 


importance of trees to a city’s beauty and of the importance 
of beauty to a city’s welfare. The resulting loss of tax money 
seriously upset the city finances but the farsighted men in 
control had the courage of their convictions and completed 
the program, regardless of other expenditures. 

Today this city reaps its reward. Standing in line along 
its thoroughfares are majestic oaks that give a beauty and 
distinction that could be obtained by no other equal expense. 
The city is noted far and wide for its restful streets of im- 
comparable beauty. 

With such examples of level-headed farsightedness in 
many places, why do the citizens and officials of treeless 
cities, or cities indifferently planted, allow the years to slip 
by without doing something? Many cities do not hesitate to 
bond to the limit of their credit for improvements that this 
generation wants. Since the next generation will be given a 
heritage of debt, why not spend a small part of it to give 
them a heritage of beauty? 

I cannot recall the lost opportunities of youth but would 
like to do better in the future toward giving streets and 
highways a better stand of trees. As strange as it may seem 
in this age, where there seems to be an organization or club 
for every purpose under the sun, I know of no organization 
or club through which I could directly contribute toward 
beautifying streets and highways. 


It is, of course, impossible for me to plant a tree just any- 
where along a highway where I think a tree ought to be. 
That is a job for the experts, both horticultural and legal. 
To what authority or agency, however, may I go if I desire 
to contribute a tree or two for a favorite thoroughfare? I 
travel five miles of a certain highway, twice a day, six days 
in the week, along which highway tree planting is needed 
to bring out its true beauty and usefulness. As I travel this 
road week after week, I think that I would be glad to con- 
tribute a tree occasionally as a token of my having been 
that way, even though I could only give one or two a year. 

There are millions of motorists who would be glad to do- 
nate for trees to beautify and protect the highways they 
travel for business and pleasure, if only the agencies existed. 
Many others would be glad to give a tree at the birth of a 
child if the matter was suggested to them and an agency at 
hand to handle the matter. Not only would individuals give 
trees, many organizations would gladly take a hand, once a 
definite movement was started. 

Americans have the organizing ability and the energy, 
and only need a boost to put over a program that will leave 
their children a heritage and example that can be accom- 
plished with no other equal planning or expenditure. 


















































Helping Providence 


An old farmer was complaining bitterly to the minister of the ter- 
ribly bad weather for the crops, when the latter reminded him that he 


had much to be grateful for, all the same. 


“And remember,” said the good man, “Providence cares for all. 


Even the birds of the air are fed each day.” 


“Aye,” replied the farmer, darkly, “off my corn.”—Glasgow Herald. 


Nature’s Grand Opera 


This Calls for One 


Have you heard the aspirin story—the one about the three Bay- 
ers?—Ohio State Sun Dial. 


Spring Song! 


Song of the Spring camper: “We're tenting tonight on the old damp 
ground.” —Life. 


Chipping the Old Block, 
so to Speak 





“A headache tablet dis- 
solved in a vase of water,” 
says a woman’s page item, 
“will make wilted flowers 
brace right up.” 

“That’s nothing,” writes 
old Ben Hibbs. “Put the 
flowers in a quart of boot- 
leg and they will burst into 
song.”—Boston Transcript. 


He Might Spray 


Down in Texas the short 


Willie: “Papa, will you 

: buy me a mountain?” 
pity Papa: “A mountain? 
What on earth do you 
QO want with a mountain?” 
Willie: “I wanta whit- 
tle on one, like Gutzon 
re Borglum.” — Brooklyn 


: cots Eagle. 
Temptation! 


Spade your garden early, 
when the worms won’t be 
such a temptation.— 








cotton crop forced a large 
number of country negroes 
to the cities. One of them 
applied for a job at the 
office of an employment 
agency. 

“There’s a job at the 
Eagle Laundry,” said the 
man behind the desk. 
“Want it?” 

The applicant shifted 
uneasily from one foot to 
the other. “Tell you how 
it is, boss,” he said finally, 








Rochester Times-Union. 





Ki-Yi-Yi! 

! 2 First  Boaconstrictor: 
ee “Whatja swallow that dog 
plane for? Didn’t yah just have 

UA a rabbit?” 

Second: “Yeh, but I felt 
<a. like I wanted a chaser.”— 





Ls iis College Humor. 


A Sure Sign 


Usually you can tell by 
\granasy the energy a man applies 








“I sure does want a job 
mighty bad, but de fack is 
I ain't never washed a 
eagle.”—The Open Road. 


Busy Glacier 


Tourist (in park looking at peculiar shaped bowlder) : 


where did you say this rock came from?” 
Guide: “A glacier brought it down.” 
Tourist: “And where did the glacier go?” 
Guide: “Oh, it went back for another rock.”—Comics. 


What He Asked For! 


“Do you have animal crackers?” 


“Sure. Here, boy, show this gentleman the dog biscuits.”—VWitt. 


Well, Wasn’t He? 


The Successful Angler. 


The best 


“And just The best 


The best 
The best 
The best 


a to a spade whether his 
mind is occupied with 
vegetables or bait.—WNelson 
(B. C.) News. 

Oke 


wood for matches—he would and she would. 

wood for shoes—sandalwood. 

wood for pencils—any kind just so it’s the right wood. 
wood for the piano—firewood, it comes in cords. 

wood for coffins—dyewood. 


Crow’s no More 


Burmese rebel, known as “The Golden Crow,” has been defeated by 
British forces. The lost caws.——New York Evening Journal. 


Cow-Slips 


West: “This rope is used t’ ketch cows with.” 


East: “How interesting!—and what do you use for bait?”—Kable- 


gram. 


A pedant, coming upon a youthful angler sitting on the bank of a 


stream, thus addressed him: “Adolescence, art thou not endeavoring 
to entice the finny tribe to engulf in their dentriculated mouths a 
barbed hook, upon whose point is affixed a dainty allurement?” 


“Nope,” said the boy. “I’m a-fishin’!”—Ollapod. 


on a street 
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But Still They’re Fish 


“Sardines packed by a Pacific coast fishery are now stood up in tall 
cans instead of laid in the old flat type.” In other words, instead of 
being packed in like sardines, they are now packed in like passengers 


car.—Detroit News. 








FORESTRY IN CONGRESS 


Seventy-first Congress Makes Record Appropriation 
For Federal Forestry Work 


HEN the Seventy-first Congress adjourned at noon on 

March 4, it had appropriated the largest amount for fores- 

try of any Congress in history. The regular agricultural 

appropriation bill for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1931, 
makes available for the activities of the Forest Service a total of 
$17,004,620. This sum, together with appropriations voted under other 
acts for forest roads, trails, emergency construction, et cetera, makes 
a grand total for the short session of $38,129,420. 

The agricultural appropriation bill as finally passed by Congress 
increased the forestry items $105,520 over the aggregate amount ap- 
proved by the House 
when it passed the bill. 
These increases were 


Chaco Canyon National Monument. It also received $2,500,000 for 
the construction of roads and trails in National Parks and Monuments. 

Congress moved rapidly as the session came to a close and during 
the last thirty-six hours more than four hundred bills were sent to 
the President for his signature. Of special importance to forestry 
and conservation was the passage of the Bingham-Davila resolution 
extending the provisions of the Clarke-McNary law to Porto Rico. 
Contemplated under this provision is the expansion of the Luquillo 
National Forest from 12,448 acres to a possible 50,000 acres. The Leay- 
itt-Norbeck bill authorizing appropriations of $1,000,000 a year for a 
ten-year program to be 
administered by the Bio- 
logical Survey, to control 
predatory animals, was 
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made by the Senate and 























subsequently approved - signed by the President 
4 a Amounts| Amounts Actually Ap- 1932 
by conferees of the two Author- | propriated by Congress | Increase bs March 3, and the 
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for expanding the forest- 
fire weather service; $12,- 
520 for studies of dis- 
eases in hardwoods, and 


Additional Appropriations for Forestry but Administered by Other 
Agricultural Bureaus 


taken from living trees 
as a farm commodity. 
With no time for further 























$10,000 for naval stores conferences the rider 
investigations. . aes nin ie 1932 In- was accepted by the 
eg Author- | priated | priated | creme House and attached to 
the part of The Ameri- ee ee ee es ee ee the oleomargarine bill 
can Forestry Association when it was signed by 
aE CLARKE-McNARY LAW ae 
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pr at gt 0m sepia $30,000 for the Forest Service........].......... 185,000 330,000 | 145,000 itor the Federal 
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land utilization and other 
forestry problems in 
Europe. The Norbeck 
bill, passed by the Senate, to take 42,000 acres from the Harney 
National Forest for a state park in South Dakota, which the Asso- 
ciation opposed on the grounds that it would set a precedent threaten- 
ing the integrity of the National Forests, did not get by the House 
Committee on Public Lands. 

The second deficiency appropriation bill was passed during the last 
hours of the session with $1,270,000 to pay the fire-fighting bills on 
National Forests during the fiscal year 1931, and $200,000 for con- 
trolling white pine blister rust in the forests of the Northwest. Of 
this latter sum, $150,000 goes to the Forest Service for use on National 
Forests, and $50,000 to the Bureau of Plant Industry for cooperation 
with private timber landowners and for investigations in more effec- 
tive control methods. 

The Biological Survey was given an additional $50,000 to determine 
title to the lands in the Malheur Lake Bird Reservation in Oregon, 
and $13,332 was added to the Office of Forest Pathology to permit 
it to conduct studies to control the Dutch elm disease. 

The National Park Service received $150,000 in the second defi- 
ciency act with which to construct improvements and purchase lands 
in relation to water supplies and sanitary improvements on the Mount 
Rainier, the Wind Cave and the Yosemite National Parks, and on the 


terms of the Capper-Vol- 

stead law. It will per- 
mit them to form cooperative associations and secure loans in a man- 
ner similar to the members of other farm commodity marketing asso- 
ciations. 

Congress also passed a bill transferring the administration of the 
780-acre Sullys Hill National Park on the shores of Devils Lake, in 
North Dakota, from the National Park Service to the Biological Sur- 
vey in order that it may be administered as a game preserve for wild 
animals and birds. It will be known as the Sullys Hill National 
Game Preserve. 

During the last two days of the session Senator Norbeck and Rep- 
resentative Cramton secured unanimous consent to pass a bill author- 
izing a suitable memorial to the late Stephen T. Mather in the Na- 
tional Capital. The memorial will be erected in one of the parks or 
on the George Washington Parkway. 

Among the forestry and conservation bills introduced during the 
present session which failed of passage are: Representative John C. 
Ketcham’s bill, H. R. 16909, to provide means by which the Federal 
Government may cooperate with the states in checking erosion and 
controlling stream flow; the McNary-Haugen bill to permit the Forest 
Service to grant permits leasing as much as eighty acres of national 
forest land to campers, cottagers and others (Continuing on page 250) 
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A Clancey Lumber Company Six-Speed Special coming out of the Georgia woods with a load for the sawmill 


e. 





Does a Reduction of 56 Per Cent 
in Hauling Costs Interest You? 


have reduced hauling costs from $4.50 per 

thousand feet to $2 for the Clancey Lumber Co., 
Baker county, Georgia. Before Internationals went 
on the job this company had been contracting its 
hauling. Twenty-two of these trucks are operated 
jointly by the Clancey company and S. E. Todd. The 
latter cuts and hauls the logs to the sawmill which 
he operates. Mr. Clancey hauls the lumber from 
the mill to the plant. 


The Internationals average 2,000 feet per load 
and make 5 trips a day. Two-wheel trailers are 
used. In the woods, the trucks have to make their 
own roads and Mr. Todd estimates that they run 


[sve reduced has Six-Speed Special Trucks 





Here’s the NEW Six-Speed Special! 


The new International Six-Speed Special has increased power, 1}4-ton 
rating, attractive appearance, and has proved its ability to advance the 
economical performance record made by the original Six-Speed Special. 


in low-gear range much more than in high. The dirt 
roads over which they travel are hub-deep in mud 
when it rains, and unusually rough in dry weather. 


The first two Internationals were purchased in 
January, 1929. Previously, various makes of trucks 
of all sizes were tried but the results were unsatis- 
factory. After a short test of the Internationals it 
was decided to standardize on them. The two trucks 
have gone more than 50,000 miles without any 
overhauling. It has not been necessary to replace 
any engine, transmission, or rear end parts in any 
of the trucks. Mr. Clancey states that for this type 
of work the Six-Speed Special is the most economical 
truck he has ever used. 


Try an International on your own work. Then 
you will begin to appreciate the real value of these 
trucks. The complete line includes the %-ton Special 
Delivery; the 1%-ton Six-Speed Special; Speed 
Trucks, 114, 2, and 3-ton; and Heavy-Duty Trucks, 
2% to 5-ton. The nearest of 182 Company-owned 
branches in the United States and Canada will gladly 
demonstrate for you. Catalogs on request. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. of America 


Chicago, Illinois 
(Incorporated) 5° 
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Work on National Forests Contributes 
to Relief of Unemployment 


R. Y. Stuart, chief of the United States 
Forest Service, in a recent communication to 
Colonel Arthur Woods, chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Emergency Committee for Employment, 
reports that extensions and improvements of 
forest roads and trails in the National Forests 
are contributing their quota to the 


AEH SEIS: x aes - - 


hel-Maleal-tatercle 





built, and in the mining areas of the country 
where the raw materials which go into the 
manufacture of the machinery are mined. 





Disapproves Federal Subsidy of 
State Parks 


Federal subsidy for State Parks is not looked 
upon with favor by the National Parks Asso- 


orestry Association 


» 


aid to the states in acquiring and establish- 
ing State Parks. The effect which Federal 
subsidy might have upon the National Parks 
program, the committee asserts, cannot be con- 
sidered as justifying such subsidy. “It may 
be,” the committee said, “that under Federal 
subsidy efforts to establish park administra- 
tion in certain regions would be directed 
toward state administration rather than toward 
inadvisable national projects. The 
committee believes, however, that 





relief work. In expending its 
appropriations for work on the roads 
and trails in forest areas, Mr. Stuart 
said the Forest Service is reaching 
persons in sparsely settled sections 


Arkansas Passes Forestry Law 


An Arkansas State Forestry Commission will be cre- 


justification of Federal support 
should depend upon the broad influ- 
ence of such aid rather than upon 
a temporary influence possibly ex- 


who are outside the fields where 
other employment relief agencies 
are functioning. 

National Forest lands cover a total 
of 160,000,000 acres. There is now 
available to the Forest Service for 
roads and trails an unexpended bal- 
ance of $1,900,000 from the regular 
appropriation, and $3,000,000 from 
the emergency appropriation made 
available by act of Congress in De- 
cember. All of this money must be 
expended before June 30 of the cur- 
rent year, and the emergency appro- 
priation is being used to supplement 
the regular program of building and 
improving roads and trails through 
National Forests. 

“Work on our relief program has 
been started on 222 projects on 
which virtually the entire amount of 
the emergency appropriation of 
$3,000,000 will be expended by June 
30,” Mr. Stuart says. “Jobs to the 
number of 2,795 have been given to 





ated as a result of action by the Arkansas House of Rep- 
resentatives, on March 10. The Act, as originally intro- 
duced by Senator Joe Kimzey, of Magnet, passed the 
House with only three opposing votes. 

It provides for the creation of a State Forestry Com- 
mission of five members to cooperate with the United 
States Department of Agriculture, with the University of 
Arkansas and with forest owners in preventing and sup- 
pressing forest fires, in growing and distributing forest 
planting stock, and in making available information on 
forestry to the end that the forests of Arkansas and her 
forest industries may be perpetuated. The five members 
of the State Forestry Commission will include the Dean 
of the College of Agriculture, the Commissioner of 
Mines, Manufactures and Agriculture, and three members 
to be appointed by the Governor for terms of two, four 
and six years, respectively. No state funds were appro- 
priated by the legislature before adjourning on March 12. 
The new commission is therefore faced with the problem 
of financing the employment of a State Forester of tech- 
nical training and experience until such time as a state ap- 
propriation is made. 








erted in protection of the National 
Park program. 

“The committee could not give its 
support to the idea that National 
Parks be guarded through an activ- 
ity which seems fundamentally not 
well founded. 

“We recognize in the Federal Gov- 
ernment on one side the specific 
character of the program of National 
Parks as representing outstanding 
expressions of natural phenomena 
set aside for the enjoyment of the 
people. As further need for recrea- 
tion develops, we see resting upon 
the states an increasingly important 
responsibility to provide wide, 
permanent, and, if possible, primitive 
areas in which to gurantee the pleas- 
ures of outdoor life, physical exer- 
cise, and relaxation and enjoyment 
of nature. It has never been assumed 
that the nation would pay the bills 
for merely local play or recreation. 
There is every reason why the states 





unemployed men, but since a policy of stag- 
gering employment is being followed in many 
places the number of men actually earning 
some wages is considerably more than this. 
In some localities crews are being alternated, 
one crew working one week, and another the 
next. Every effort is being made to provide 
the most relief possible by the use of the ap- 
propriation, and in some sections only men 
who are heads of families are being employed.” 

The purchase of machinery for construction 
projects on the National Forests has stimu- 
lated employment in the industrial centers of 
the East where road building machinery is 


ciation, according to announcement made by 
Robert Sterling Yard, secretary. The Associa- 
tion’s committee appointed to study the effect 
which Federal subsidy for State Parks might 
have on problems of National Parks recently 
submitted a report which has been adopted by 
the executive committee of the National Parks 
Association, of which Dr. Wallace W. Atwood 
is president. 

The Committee, composed of John C. Mer- 
riam, Vernon Kellogg, and Albert W. Atwood, 
considered the subject in connection with the 
bill pending in the last Congress designed to 
make available $5,000,000 a year as Federal 
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of the Union should care for their own commu- 
nity problems of recreation, relaxation, educa- 
tion and, in considerable measure, for inspira- 
tion. Where central government enters the 
field of paternalism to the extent of handling 
matters which can be properly cared for by 
local communities, not only does there develop 
a tendency to lean upon the nation for things 
which can be provided through self-help, but 
there arises also the serious danger of inter- 
ference or dictation by central authority in 
questions which should be settled on the basis 
of personal or local initiative. 
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Mt. Christy, Olympic Peninsula of Washington 


Wilderness 


Follow the Vacation Trail deep into the Olympic Pen- 
insula of Washington—virgin forests, flowery meadows, 
tumultuous streams, blue-green lakes, glacial mountains. 
Rough it, or stop at an inviting chalet, as you prefer. 














IF you'll tell us the kind of an outing you wish, we'll 
send booklets and full details. E.E. Nelson, 412 
Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 


North Coast Limited 


Newest of Transcontinental Trains 





This Album, free! 
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A 
Living 
Memory 


Would you like to dedicate a living 
tree to the memory of someone 
whom you loved dearly, but who 
has passed on? 


SHOAL Fe 
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Trees are close to God, sending forth His abundant life and beauty 
for all to share. The ethereal beauty of a leafy green tree often brings 
to mind someone who passionately loved the growing things of nature. 
What could be more fitting than to dedicate a lovely tree—A LIV- 
ING MEMORY—to someone you loved and cherished ? 

With each new Life Membership in The American Forestry Associa- 
tion, taken out during the remainder of 1931, we have arranged to 
give a beautiful Bronze Plaque as illustrated above, with any four line 
inscription desired. Plant a lovely, healthy tree and attach to it this 
plaque, which is four by three and three-quarter inches. The memory 
of your loved one will live for centuries. 

Life Membership is $100.00, and in addition to the many privileges 
accorded members, it includes our beautiful monthly magazine, 
AMERICAN FORESTS, and no further dues. Such membership 
creates a permanent Endowment and permits an expansion of our 
work, 

Membership Certificates, as illustrated below, size 11” x 14”, printed 
in two colors on parchment paper, are furnished all Life Members. 


You need not wait until the end of your membership year. 
Credit will be given for the unexpired term for which you 
have paid. 






K RECGSNITION OF NOTABLE AID RENDERED IN FURTHERING 
THE CAUSE OF FOREST CONSERVATION IN BEHALF OF THIS AND 
FUTURE GENERATIONS OF AMERICANS HEREBY DESIGNATES 


ONLY SUCH PERSONS AS HAVE GIVEN DISTINGUISHED 

ASSISTANCE TO THE ASSCCIATION ¢ THROUGH IT TO THEIR COUNTRY. 

gf witness whereof we have attacked our Kand and 
peal. af BefKington in the Distric? of Cabvmiea thes 
18E day of Qectshes 0 the year 1930 
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Send your check, with inscription desired upon Bronze Plaque, 
today 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
1727 K Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C. 


(Further information upon request) 
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Areas Are Acquired for National Forests 


The National Forest Reservation Commis. 
sion on February 25 approved the purchase 
of 254,022 acres in nineteen states, to cost 
$1,186,159.40, for incorporation into National 
Forests, it was stated orally at the Forest 
Service. 

The Commission is composed of Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior; Arthur M 
Hyde, Secretary of Agriculture; Patrick J. 
Hurley, Secretary of War; Senators Keyes, of 
New Hampshire, and Harris, of Georgia; and 
Representatives Hawley, of Oregon, and 
Aswell, of Louisiana. All except Secretary 
Hyde were present at the meeting at which the 
purchases were approved. Mr. Hurley js 
chairman of the Commission. ; 

By states, the purchases were approved as 
follows: 

Alabama: Alabama purchase unit, 1,170 
acres, $6,510. 

Arkansas: Quachita National Forest, 7,533 
acres, $22,152; Ozark National Forest, 6,998 
acres; $21,666. 

Florida: Osceola purchase unit, 1,133 acres, 
$11,397. 

Georgia, North and South Carolina: Nanta- 
hala National Forest, 1,110 acres, $98,663. 

Georgia: Georgia purchase unit, 1,013 acres, 
$4,196. 

Louisiana: Catahoula unit, 120 acres, $540, 

Michigan: Hiawatha National Forest, 1,155 
acres, $1,732; Huron unit, 6,477 acres, $13,- 
258; Marquette unit, 1,800 acres, $2,760: 
Ottawa National Forest, 27,000 acres, $103,673, 

Minnesota: Superior National Forest, 2,803 
acres, $6,030. 

Mississippi: Homochitto unit, 63,147 acres, 
$252,588. 

New Hampshire and Maine: White Moun- 
tain National Forest, 2,857 acres, $12,229. 

North Carolina, Georgia and Tennessee: 
Cherokee National Forest, 1,122 acres, $4,151. 

North Carolina: Pisgah National Forest, 
21,156 acres, $80,801. 

Oklahoma: Kiamichi purchase unit, 2,319 
acres, $4,823. 

Pennsylania: Allegheny unit, 17,131 acres, 
$134,494. 

Tennessee and Virginia: Unaka National 
Forest, 1,535 acres, $8,345. 

Vermont: Green Mountain 31,228 
acres, $344,075. 

Virginia: Natural Bridge National Forest, 
1,067 acres, $5,760. 

Virginia and West Virginia: Shenandoah 
National Forest, 1,619 acres, $5,128. 

West Virginia and Virginia: Monongahela 
National Forest, 1,235 acres, $6,202. 

Wisconsin: Flambeau unit, 11,252 acres, 
$16,075; Moquah unit, 3,168 acres, $5,739; 
Oneida unit, 6,775 acres, $13,585. 


unit, 


Will Control Outdoor Advertising 


Strict control of outdoor advertising in the 
District of Columbia was provided by an act 
passed by the 7lst Congress which adjourned 
on March 4. The act gives to the Commission- 
ers of the District of Columbia authority after 
public hearings to make and enforce such reg- 
ulations as they may deem advisable to control, 
restrict, and govern the erection, placing, paint- 
ing, display, and maintenance of all outdoor 
signs and other forms of exterior advertising 
“on public ways and public space under their 
control and on private property within public 
view within the District of Columbia.” 

The regulations of the Commissioners will 
have the force and effect of law. The act 
provides a penalty for violation of its provi- 
sions or any of the regulations promulgated 
by the District Commissioners, of not less than 
$10 nor more than $200 for each offense. A 
like fine shall be imposed for each day that 
violations of the law or regulations continue. 
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Mississippi Forestry Association 


Names Officers 


Following the creation of the Mississippi 
Forestry Association at Jackson, on February 
12, the new organization will become immedi- 
ately active in insuring the adoption of a 
proper forest policy in the state, securing ade- 
quate forest-fire protection, promoting refor- 
estation, and bringing about the enactment of 
wise forest legislation. 

The following officers were elected: Frank 
Wisner, Laurel, president; Wiley P. Harris, 
Jackson, treasurer; Earl T. Taylor, Gulfport, 
secretary; and Herman F. Gautier of Pasca- 
goula, C. H. Harrison of Amory, Will Dockery 
of Docker, F. A. Anderson of Gloster, B. R. 
Nichols of Forest, J. M. Aldrich of Michigan 
City, Mrs. O. B. Taylor of Jackson, and Mrs. 
G. H. Reeves of Jackson, directors. 
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New York Farm Boy Wins American 


Forestry Association Medal N i 
i ow you can go: 


Lawrence Davidson of the Hill Toppers’ 4-H 
Club of Delaware County, New York, tells in ‘ 

—to places you’ve 
dreamed of... 


his own words the work he did to win The 

American Forestry Association medal for 1930. 
to the Far West — even to Cali- 
fornia, where dreams come true 


Lawrence cared for one-quarter of an acre and 
spent twenty-five hours trimming and marking 
the trees, as well as several days cutting them 
into firewood. After cutting forty-six trees 
from the area, there were left fifty-six trees 
standing and he had twelve and one-half cords 
of fuel wood worth $31.25. Deducting the 
value of his labor he figures that he made a 
profit on the one-quarter acre of $25. Law- 
rence writes: “My woodlot is about one-half 
mile from our place. . . . To lay out a 
quarter acre, I took a piece of rope fifty-nine 
feet long and went to a tree in the middle of 
the woods. First I measured to the east, then 
to the west, then from north to south. Then 
I went around and marked the boundary trees. 
Then I took white paint and put a cross on the 
trees to leave and circles around the center 


You can take the Indian-detours—go to the very 
rim of Grand Canyon in a Santa Fe Pullman: 


You can visit dude ranches surrounded by painted 
hills. 


You can go—because Santa Fe Low Summer Fares 
bring the Far West scenic regions within your 





























and boundary trees. Then we blazed the ones 
to cut. Most of them were rotten and some budget— 
were weed trees. 
“The woodlot is the most useful thing we il Check the booklets you are interested in 
have. We use it for lumber, fuel and shade. mall... - Yy ; 
I like to wander in the woodlot and see the coupon They’re free! 
“y- -nitap-Bacng ath. ecg re EE cy ee ee Caption ee 
ging poms! Saechtien “eae W. Jj. BLACK, Passenger Traffic Manager, Santa Fe System Lines 
available for competition during 1931. 903 Reltwey Exchange, Chicoga, Nf. 1 
C California Picture Book DiThe!ndian-detours [Grand Canyon Outings 
C Colorado Summer 0 Dude Ranches DC All-expense Tours H 
I 
Hybrid Pine Trees Name ' 
| 
The suspicions of forest botanists that a Address } 
hybrid tree existed, resulting from a cross bee | ee =--------- ooee- = 
tween we —— vray o— and the Jeffry 5 —s 
pine, have been verified chemists at the | 
Forest Products 9 ian Madison, Wis- N A T I O N A L F O R E S ¥ S ! 
consin, according to the Texas Forest Serivce. | . 
Although these pines look alike they can be Their Story 
distinguished by a distinct odor of the wood | Graphically told— 
and leaf. This diff is shown by the || ie 
leat. is difference is shown by the Beautifully illustrated— 
chemical analysis of the oleoresin or “dip” . as 
With many fascinating color pages. 


exuding from any wound. The yellow pine 
yield terpenes whereas the Jeffry pine yields The men who know it tell here the moving story of the birth and growth of the 
heptane. ; National Forest idea—a story in which every American has a rightful pride. 
Pete the “dips” from these trees for This story should be in the library of every educational unit in the country. 

¢ California Experiment Station the labora- A limited number of copies of this special issue, published last July, are still available and 
tory discovered one sample showing the pres- . 
ence of both heptanes and terpenes. Repeated WHILE THEY LAST | 

may be had at only $1 a copy by addressing 


distillations of other samples of this “dip” 
confirmed this find. Other samples of “dip” THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
1727 K Street, Northwest 


were obtained from the same tree, the distilla- 
tion of which gave the same result. Thus the 
ea of the botanists were verified by the | WASHINGTON, D. C. 
emists. ra Bes potas = 
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HE world over, to think 

of “SPORTERS” is to think 
“SAVAGE” — originators of the 
famous line—and largest manu- 
facturers of sporting arms in the 
world. For small and medium 
sized game no bolt-action rifles 
at near their cost approach the 
“Sporters” for accuracy, dependa- 
bility, and quick, easy shooting. 
Model 23-A in .22 caliber: Note that 
the stock and barrel are as large and heavy 
as most high power rifles. 
The action is unusually strong 
and completely enclosed. 
5-shot detachable box 
magazine. 
Price 












OO 
ots 


Model 23-B. 
Chambered for .25-20 


oF 


cartridges. A full-size, bolt-action arm. Has 
one-piece Walnut stock, smooth operating 


action, and extremely accurate barrel. 
Price $22.50 


Model 23-€. Chambered for .32-20 


cartridges. Similar in other specifications 


Price $22.50 
Use Savage Ammunition 
Get the big new Savage Catalogue! 
SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Utica, N. Y. 


to the 23-B. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION, 
Utica, N. Y. Dept. 156 
Gentlemen: Without charge, send me the big, 
new complete Savage Catalog. 


Name 





Street 








eI Ss Sorceress 
































eviews 














Tuirty YEARS WAR For WILD LiFe, by William 
T. Hornaday. Published for the Permanent 
Wild Life Protection Fund, Stamford, Con- 
necticut, by Charles Scribners’ Sons; 292 
pages, illustrated; price $2.50. 


Dr. Hornaday has written a running record 
of hunting in America around the history of 
Federal and state legislation leading toward 
the protection of wild life. The culmination 
of this was the passage of Senator Peter Nor- 
beck’s migratory bird refuge bill in 1929 and 
the subsequent development of a system of 
game-bird refuges now in progress under 
authority of the Biological Survey. 

Ample reason for Dr. Hornaday’s gallant 
fight for wild life is shown on page 29 of the 
book under the heading “North American 
Species Recently Exterminated, or Near It.” 
This list of twelve animals and birds is a sur- 
prising record of human destructiveness. They 
include the Rytina or Arctic sea-cow, Arizona 
elk, California grizzly bear, Pallas cormorant, 
great auk, Labrador duck, passenger pigeon, 
Carolina parakeet, heath hen (one survivor! ), 
Whooping crane (near), California condor 
(near), and ivory-billed woodpecker (near). 

Dr. Hornaday’s picture of the wild-game 
situation in America is neither optimistic nor 
pleasant. He admits he is “a calamity-howler 
and a pessimist of the deepest dye.” He ad- 
mits that at best the future of “free hunting” 
is relatively brief. He sees the solution in 
“controlled hunting, of the kind that has been 
the chief means of maintaining good shooting 
on the private shooting grounds of England 
and Scotland for centuries, while we have 
been so rapidly extending our barren grounds.” 

The book is a challenge to sportsmen and 
to conservationists.—G. H. C. 


A practical handbook for carpenters has 
been issued under the title of “Light Frame 
House Construction” by the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, at Washington (Bulle- 
tin No. 145, Trade and Industrial Series No. 
41), containing technical information for the 
use of carpenter foremen, apprentice and jour- 
neyman carpenters in this type of construction. 


ANIMAL CHILDREN, by Paul Eipper. Published 
by The Viking Press, New York City. Illus- 
trated. 70 pages. Price $2. 


This is something new in animal stories. 
Untouched by the scientific hand it gives a 
more human picture, and a different slant on 
young animal life. The author handles his 
“children” with a rather amused, and yet 
tender touch. An experienced observer, he 
has drawn from his store of animal knowledge, 
and presented a detailed description of each 
animal from babyhood up to a fairly matured 
age. The result is not only interesting but 
very often exciting. His portrait studies play 
no small part in making this book a success.— 


Po ¥..G. 
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A series of pamphlets, “Profitable Utiliza- 
tion of Discarded Wooden Containers,” “Yoy 
Can Make It Yourself,” “You Can Make It for 
Camp and Cottage” and “How to Judge a 
House,” are now available for distribution 
from the National Committee on Wood Utili- 
zation, Department of Commerce. These 
pamphlets contain valuable information and 
suggestions for the equipping of homes, gar- 
underlying thought that through thrift and 
dens and camps from waste wood, with an 
ingenuity waste wood material may, in most 
cases, be converted into useful products. 





AZALEAS AND CAMELLIAS, by H. Harold Hume. 
Published by the MacMillan Company, 60 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 90 pages; 
illustrated. Price $1.50. 


A wide range of colorful azaleas blooming 
along a woodland or garden pathway adds an 
interesting and delightful note to any plant- 
ing design; and the lovely mottled pink and 
white camellias, with their centers of golden 
stamens and glossy dark green leaves, add an 
effect unsurpassed in beauty when harmo- 
niously arranged around the portico or in a 
pleasing garden setting. 

In this book Mr. Hume accurately and 
thoroughly discusses, in the hope that these 
Oriental plant immigrants may find a more 
liberal and wider use in American gardens, the 
questions of culture, planting, and general 
care of exotic azaleas and camellias for indoor 
and outdoor gardens. Chapters on_ their 
adaptability, value, species and varieties, to- 
gether with instruction for their propaga- 
tion, where to grow and how to plan them are 
given in concise, definite detail. 

This is the first book written for the amateur 
on these plants and presents an opportunity 
for all lovers of plant life to enjoy the most 
beautiful of all garden flora right in their own 
homes.—D. H. 





Rate of Growth of Second-Growth Southern 
Pines in Full Stands, by R. D. Forbes and 
Donald Bruce, Circular 124, United States 
Department of Agriculture. Price 15 cents, 
from the Superintendent of Documents.—A dis- 
cussion of the growth of the four Southern 
pines, with particular reference to the most 
effective means of using over 102,000,000 acres 
of cutover pine land. The text is supple- 
mented by maps, half-tones and numerous 
tables, showing the rate of growth and yield 
tables for Southern pines under a variety of 
conditions. 








“Correlation Alinement Charts in Forest 
Research,” by Donald Bruce and L. H. Reineke. 
Technical Bulletin No. 210, February, 1931, 
United States Department of Agriculture; 87 
pages with numerous charts; price 15 cents.— 
This bulletin deals especially with a new 
statistical method, particularly graphic in its 
technic, which the authors have devised for 
solving problems in forest research. 
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My Witp Animat Guests, by Ernest Harold 
Baynes, published by The Macmillan Com- 
pany; 125 pages; illustrated. Price $1.75. 


Entertaining stories and delightfully told 
are these of a whitetailed deer, a wolf cub 
and six baby skunks. The author took them 
home from the forest, tamed them, and when 
fully grown they were freed to roam the forest 
again. 

His stories deal with his observations of 
their characters and enjoyment in their antics 
while they were his guests. Beautiful photo- 
graphs make the animal personalities very 
real—P. V. 


“Connecticut State Parks and Forests.” 
Public Document No. 60; report for the fiscal 
years July 1, 1928, to June 30, 1929; 118 pages 
with illustrations and tables.—According to 
State Forester Austin Hawes, the careless 
smoker continues to be the greatest menace 
to the woods. During 1928 and 1929 smokers 
were the most serious cause of fires, and in 
1929 out of a total estimated damage of $30,- 
531, smokers’ fires were reported at $28,332. 

During these two years the area in state 
forests grew from 39,662 acres to 53,744, while 
that in state parks is now 9,877 acres. 





“State Forestry Papers.” Published by the 
Division of Forestry, California Department 
of Natural Resources, Sacramento, California; 
21 pages.—A collection of four papers pre- 
sented at the meeting of the California section 
of the Society of American Foresters at San 
Francisco, California, December 19, 1930, by 
M. B. Pratt, J. H. Price, Swift Berry and H. 
S. Gilman. The papers include a history of 
the State forestry service, a statement of Fed- 
eral responsibilities for the state program, the 
relationship of the state service to industrial 
forestry, and its relationship to a state-wide 
water plan. 

WonDERS OF THE ANIMAL Wor~p, by William 
Atherton Du Puy. Published by D. C. 
Heath and Company; 194 pages; illustrated. 
Price 88 cents. 


“Wonders of the Animal World” will inter- 
est the juvenile and serve to supplement his 
nature studies of insects, birds and animals. 
The author interprets their peculiar modes of 
life and habits, revealing strange and fascinat- 
ing events taking place daily in the animal life 
about us. He sets down scores of incidents 
in a series of “odd” stories with understanding 
and appreciation.—D. H. 





“Forest Tree Planting in Delaware,” by 
William S. Taber, State Forester. Bulletin 1, 
State Forestry Department, Dover, Delaware.— 
Recognizing that Delaware has many thou- 
sands of acres of land which should be put to 
work growing a crop of trees, the state forester 
tells what trees to plant, where to get them, 
and how to plant them. 


“Durability of Malayan Timbers,” by F. W. 
Foxworthy and H. W. Woolley, with a note on 
termites, by H. M. Pendlebury. Malayan For- 
est Records, No. 8, of the Forest Research 
Institute, Kepong, Selangor, Federated Malay 
States—Of particular interest to Americans 
are the conclusions regarding attacks by ter- 
mites. According to Mr. Pendlebury no un- 
treated wood in the tropics is immune to attack 
by these “white ants,” and in some cases they 
have been known to bore through lead piping 
enclosing telephone wires, and to completely 
hollow out the insides of bonzaline billiard 
balls. 

The preservatives reported were nearly all 
based on crude oil or creosote. Complete 
impregnation of the wood is recommended but 
fair protection can be secured by brush treat- 
ment or by dipping. 





THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED HATES, 1931 
! 


Here is the worst news — for them — that has happened in 20 years! 


NEWS: Sensational! 


Panic Hits Animal Pests 


ITH these new Kleanbore Hi-Speeds you can stop 

the biggest woodchuck in his tracks, nail a 
gopher at 150 yards — do things with a .22 you’ve 
never dreamed possible. Careful tests prove far greater 
accuracy and killing power. 


Experts hail it as the first big improvement since 
Remington introduced Kleanbore — faster, truer, and 
deadlier. The new Hi-Speed .22’s are made in short, 
long, long rifle and W.R. F. cartridges. Solid and hol- 
low point bullets of greased lead, or SILVADRY (un- 
greased). They’re the only rim fire cartridges with brass 
cases like those used for high power and military 
cartridges. Get them from your dealer. Write for 
descriptive folder. Address: Remington Ammunition 
Works, 828 Arctic Street, Bridgeport, Conn. 


emington, 


KLEANBORE 


HI-SPEED .22’s 








Go to your dealer and ask him to show you The 
Remington Standard American Dollar Pocket Knife 











Remington Arms Company, Ine. 


Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 


© 1931 R. A. Co. 
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VACATIONS 


“He Who Hesitates is Lost” 


Don’t lose your chance at your 
chosen vacation—make your reser- 
vation today. 











auaad of fi sh 


. THE UPPER PENINSULA OF 


MICHIGAN 


Our lakes are not “fished out.’”” Many of them seldom 
splash a bait. Our fish are not “bait-wise.” It’s easy 
to catch the daily limit—any time during the sum- 
mer months. There’s a real thrill in fishing up here. 


CAMPING - EXPLORING - ADVENTURE 


Virgin forests await the adventure seeker; forests 
that still hold the secrets of the Ancients; forests 
of pine and hemlock that beckon the explorer to re- 
veal their mystery. 
Come to the Upper Peninsula of Michigan 
this summer. Excellent hotel and resort 
accommodations will provide you with com- 
plete comfort, at most reasonable rates. 
Come by motor, boat, plane or rail. You 
es 


Bass, Pike, 
**Muskie,”’ Trout 














Address 
The Upper Peninsula Development Bureau 
at Marquette, Mich., for full particulars, 


LAWAT HA 


than elsewhere. 











GAME 


AND FISH DEPEND ON FORES 
BY FIRE. PREV 


‘STS AND STREAMS. BOTH ARE DESTROYED 
VENT FIRES AND SAVE OUR WILDLIFE. 

















SPRING 
COMES TO THE MONTANA ROCKIES 


and 


THE E/L RANCH OPENS ITS DOORS FOR 
THE 1931 SEASON 


Reservations must be made in advance 
No transient patronage desired 
References required and exchanged 


For information write: 


E BAR L RANCH, Greenough, Montana 




















DAN BEARD 


The Famous Outdoor Man, is 
Chief at the 


DAN BEARD WOODCRAFT CAMP 


(The most famous of all camps) 

Activities include:—woodcraft, swim- 
ming, water sports, four day canoe trips, 
Delaware river canoe journey, aviation 
taught by world famous aviator, riding, 
tomahawk throwing, overnight hikes in 
real woodsman fashion, mystic council 
fires, nature lore, marksmanship, archery, 
etc. 


A real outdoor camp for boys 11 to 17. 
Write for information. 


Box 218 B Suffern, New York 

















HUNTERS---VACATIONISTS 


For Spring Bear Hunting—Vacation on 
Western Ranch—Yellowstone Park Pack 
Trips and Fall Big Game Hunting. Write 


CARL DUNRUD 


Double Dee Ranch Pitchfork, Wyoming 














SPEAR O WIGWAM CAMP 
On Top the Big Horns 
Sheridan, Wyoming 
10 days to 3 weeks Pack Trip = the Big 
Horn Canyon. Colorful Scenery—A Grand 
Canyon Trip. June-July and September. 

Address 
Jessamine Spear Johnson 
Rosebud X4 Ranch Kirby, Montana 








ALLAN RANCH 


BEYOND ALL ROADS 
IN THE BIG ROCKIES. DUDE RANCH. 
MODERN.—WARM PLUNGE, RIDING, 
PACK TRIPS, SWIMMING, FISHING, 
HUNTING, MOTOR BOATIN 
Let’s Go for Spring Bear i titate, 
Black and Brown. Booklet. 
RALPH ALLAN Augusta, Montana 





CHANNEL BASS 


poy etc. oe it 4-1 


6-1 to 10-1 about 


Guides, Power Boats with Cabins and awnings. A- 1 Hotel, 50 Sasbie le 


30 connect-baths. Sea Foods, Home ee een 
Fresh ‘milk, eggs, etc. Amer. Plan, day $3.50 and $4.06 





Channel Bass 25-58 ibs. one 1 to 10 lbs. Surf Bathing. De|l-Mar- 


Stone Road or O. P.'C. and N. EX. or via Norfo! 


Hotel Wachaprease, Wachapreague E. Shore vik “(Ocean Side) 


Booklets A. H. G. MEA . (Ownership Management) 


Trout, Croakers, Blues, 


to 











MAD CREEK RANCH 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
A Dude Ranch within ~~. a Forest—isolated 
but readily accessible. mp affords unusual 
opportunities for healthful, enjoyable and economical 
vacations. 
Circular 

DR. GEORGE IVES, Owner 

Beaumont Medical Building Saint Leuis, Mo. 
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Florida Association Votes Extension of 
Educational Project 


A three-year extension of the Southern For- 
estry Educational Project of The American 
Forestry Association, which has been con- 
ducted jointly with Florida, Mississippi, Geor- 
and South Carolina forest agencies during 
endorsed at the 
annual meeting of 
the Florida For- 
estry Association 
at Jacksonville, late 
in February. The 
project ends in 
June. 

Under the new 
proposal, the work 
will be continued 


gia 
the past three years, was 





in Florida under 
the direction of 
the Florida For- 
estry Association, 
with the assistance 
of The American 
Forestry Associa- 
tion. The Florida 
Russell W. Bennett body will under- 


take to raise $20,- 
000 for this purpose. 

The association approved the state highway 
beautification bill and legislation looking to- 
ward the establishment of the Tropic Ever- 
glades National Park. It also approved and 
endorsed the budget of the Florida Forest 
Service, calling for a state appropriation of 
$83,000 a year for the next biennium. 

The following officers were elected for 1931: 
Russell W. Bennett, of Jacksonville, president; 
James D. Bourne, St. Petersburg, vice-presi- 
dent; C. F. Speh, Jacksonville, secretary- 
treasurer; and William L’E. Barnett, Mount 
Dora, executive secretary. 


Annual Meeting of New York State 
Forestry Association 


New York State Forestry Association held 
its annual meeting in February, at which time 
five new resolutions were adopted and officers 
were elected for 1931. Believing that the next 
most important step in forestry in New York 
is the approval and establishment of the Hewitt 
reforestation program, the New York State 
Forestry Association gave support to that 
program. 

The second resolution deals with the serious 
insect pest, the gyspy moth, which for years 
has been epidemic in New England. At pres- 
ent it is being kept from the woodlands of 


New York only by what is called the 
barrier zone, says the Association, and 
claims that the Federal Gypsy moth ap- 


and claims that the Federal gypsy moth ap- 
propriation is at present insufficient to carry 
on the control work that is required. There- 
fore the Association resolved that it would 
urge upon the United States Department of 
Agriculture to recommend and the Congress 
of the United States to provide increases in the 
Federal appropriations sufficient to control the 
spread of the gypsy moth. 

A program was also endorsed for an eco- 
nomic forest survey and for other economic 
investigations of the forest situation that were 
set up by the United States Forest Service, 
under the authorization of the McSweeney-Me- 
Nary Act of 1928. 

Among the new officers elected for 1931, 
the vice-presidents are George W. Sisson, Jr., 
who succeeded Alexander Macdonald; John D. 
Clarke, succeeding George L. Rockes; Francis 
R. Masters, succeeding Dr. Augustus Down- 
ing; Wilson M. Powell, succeeding Dr. George 
G. Atwood; Dr. R. E. Sykes, succeeding 
George A. Lawyer, and H. H. Treadwell, suc- 
ceeding Merwin K. Hart. 


SHE CAN TAKE IT 
ON THE NOSE! 


















WHEN your Old Town grates on a gravel 
beach, or grunts against the rocks — you 
haven’t a thing to worry about. For it’s 
hard to shiver her timbers! Old Town 
Canoes are husky brutes. They get their 
balance and ease-of-handling from the In- 
dians’ birch-bark design. But their sturdi- 
ness and strength come from modern manu- 
facturing methods. 

Send for the catalog. It shows paddling, 
sailing, and square-stern canoes. Also row- 
boats; dinghies; outboard motor-boats, in- 
cluding big, fast, seaworthy, all-wood mod- 
els for family use; and speedy step-planes. 
Write today. Old Town Canoe Co., 1234 
Fourth St., Old Town, Maine. 


‘Old Town Canoes” 


CARDS OF WOOD 


Send one dollar 
You will receive 18 most interesting cards 
made of 18 different woods—each marked 
with name of wood and made of aan stock 
that is but 1/64 of an inch in total thickness. 
B. L. MADDEN LOWVILLE, N. Y. 


+ + + 





























WRITE 


for 
FOLDER 








HAT A STORY of un- 
preparedness those few 
words tell! This clipping 
from an Ohio newspaper is typical of hundreds 
of such reports each year. Now is the time to 
take precaution against grass and brush fires. 
The wonderful protection an INDIAN Fire Pump 
affords is worth many times its slight cost. INDIANS 
annually save thousands of dollars worth of property. 
Using only clear water, they cost nothing to operate 
and extinguish any fire quicklyand thoroughly. Carry- 
ing racks available. Order your spring supply today! 


—AGENTS WANTED— 


SMITH & COMPANY 
405 Main Street, Utica, N. Y. 


FIRE PROTECTION ENGINEERING CO. 


Pacific Coast Agts., 369 Pine Street, San Francisco Calif. 

































The Smith 


za INDIAN‘ 


Fire Pump 
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(We also make planting irons, thinning axes, bush knives, FIRE 
RAKES, swatters, axes, hoes, and other items for forest protection.) 


THE COUNCIL TOOL CO. 


Manufacturers 


WANANISH, N. C. 


Wa ccamaw 
MOTOR CARRIER 


Designed and made especially 
for carrying Outboard Motors. 


Advertising price — delivered 
parcel post east of Mississippi 
River,$5.00; west of river, $5.25. 

















Go Fishing? 
Play Golf? 


Ever Hunt? 





Ever Wear 


Ballard’s All Wool? | 
Jack Miner Does 


He knows that Wool is a non- 

conductor of heat; therefore, 

keeps body cool in summer and 
warm in winter. 














We Uniform New York State Rangers 
and Maine Game Wardens. 


J. O. Ballard & Co. 
Malone, N. Y. 


Inquire at Your Clothing Store 























Water-Proof, Genuine Pac 

Sewed, Made to Measure. 

lighter than the average boot ; easy to put on and 

take off; no hooks to catch. Ankle strap holds 

boot in place, and also acts as ankle support. 
Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog. 


FREEMAN-THOMPSON SHOE Co, os 
¢ Dept. 31. St. Paul, Minnesota — 





A. F.LSTOEGER. Inc. NEW YORK.N.Y. 
509 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St 









WHAT TACKLE 
AND WHEN” 


Foremost writers on fishing have 
helped compile this book. Invaluable 
to beginners. Interesting to old 
timers. Thousands have improved 
their knowledge and methods of bait 
and fly-casting by studying it. 1931 
edition contains new ideas, new pic- 
tures, new articles on fishing. Shows 
variety South Bend tackle. Mailed 
with our compliments, free! 

E SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 

G 514 High St., South Bend, Ind. 


NEW 84-PAG 
BOOK ON FISHIN 








ATTRACT Wild Ducks, Fish, Musk- 
rats, Upland Game Birds and Animals 


Plant Natural Foods that will bring and 
4 hold _— numbers at your favorite hunt- 
shing —. Wild Rice, Wild 
Celery, Duck Potato and 30 others de- 
scribed in free illustrated book. Write, 
describe grounds, and receive free plant- 
ing advice and book. 
r Wisconsin Aquatic Nurseries 
Box 331-K Oshkosh, Wis. 












BIG3FT. TELESCOPE &''s, Sections. 
e Brass_ bound. 
Powerful Lenses. 10-Mile range. Special Eye Piece for 
looking at the sun, included FREE. Can be used as a 
Microscope. Guaranteed. Big value. Postpaid $1.75. 
C. O. D. 15c extra. 


BENNER & COMPANY, T-47, TRENTON, N. J. 








A FOREST SAVED 
IS A FOREST RAISED 








SCOTTISH 
‘TERRIERS 


Beautiful stock now 
ready for delivery. 
Priced Reasonably. 


LOGANBRAE KENNELS 
| Rutland Vermont 
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Historic Seeds Distributed in Sixteen 
States and Hawaii 


Nuts from trees on grounds associated with 
famous persons or outstanding events in Amer- 
ican history have been distributed by the Na- 
tional Nut Tree Planting Project for planting 
in sixteen states and Hawaii, all places where 
weather conditions were favorable. Among 
the sources of the seeds, which will help to 
perpetuate native nut trees, were Mount Ver- 
non, the beautiful estate on the Potomac which 
was the home of George Washington: the 
Hermitage, home of Andrew Jackson at Nash- 
ville, Tennessee; the birthplace of Admiral 
Richard E. Byrd, near Winchester, Virginia; 
the homes of Thomas Heyward, Jr., signer of 
the Declaration of Independence, Ridgeland, 
South Carolina; of the aviator, McGavock 
Grider, of Arkansas, who gave his life in 
France; and Arlington, now a National Ceme- 
tery, but formerly the home of George Wash- 
ington Parke Custis and Robert E. Lee. 

The seeds which have been collected and 
distributed by the project sponsored by Boy 
Scouts of America, the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, The American Forestry 
Association, and the American Walnut Manu- 
facturers’ Association were sent to Scouts and 
organizations cooperating with them in Texas, 
Georgia, Mississippi, Alabama, Louisiana, Ar- 
kansas, Kansas, California, Kentucky, Virginia, 
North Carolina, Missouri, Tennessee, Okla- 
homa, Arizona, and Florida. 

Mount Vernon seeds are being distributed 
only for planting in public places with cere- 
monies which are a part of the 1932 celebra- 
tion in honor of the birth of George Washing- 
ton. L. W. Bryan, assistant forester, has 
undertaken to establish these living memorials 
in Hawaii. 

Distribution of seeds to Scouts and assisting 
organizations and individuals in Northern 
States was begun during the latter part of 
March. 


Forest Service Buys “Pardners” 


A copy of the motion picture, Pardners, 
which was produced by The American Forestry 
Association for its Southern Forestry Educa- 
tional Project in Florida, Georgia, Mississippi 
and South Carolina, has been purchased by the 
United States Forest Service to be added to 
its film library. The picture was the first ever 
produced for forestry educational purposes of 
the romance of the piney woods in the South. 


Covered Wagon Revival 


The wheels of the covered wagon will rum- 
ble again. On June 26 a wagon train will leave 
Greenough, Montana, with a party of “dudes” 
and for a month will explore the valley of the 
Clearwater and Swan Rivers and the rugged 
fastness of the Missoula, Flathead and Lewis 
and Clark National Forests. This revival of 
the covered wagon is being conducted by the 
E/L Ranch, at Greenough, Montana, under the 
supervision of O. W. Potter. 

The tented wagons will be used as a base, 
with many pack trips scheduled into the wild- 
erness of Montana. By this method a wider 
range of country may be explored by the party. 

The trail of the covered wagons will start 
at Greenough and will follow the adventurous 
and dimming trails of the Sioux, Blackfoot and 
Crow Indians through the valley of the Clear- 
water and Swan Rivers, and into the Swan 
River and Mission Ranges. The party will 
then go into Glacier National Park, returning 
to Missoula July 31. 
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Norbeck-Williamson Bill Fails 


Senator Norbeck’s bill to transfer 40,000 
acres of the Harney National Forest to the 
State of South Dakota for additions to the 
Custer State Park died with the adjournment 
of Congress on March 4. The bill was passed 
by the Senate, but neither it nor its companion 
pill introduced by Representative Williamson 
was reported out by the House Public Lands 
Committee. An unfavorable report upon the 
measure was submitted by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. The American Forestry Associa- 
tion opposed the passage of the bill on the 
grounds that it would establish a legislative 
precedence for breaking into the National For- 
ests for state park purposes and would in effect 
be a federal subsidy for state parks. The As- 
sociation asked the House Public Lands Com- 
mittee not to report the bill until ample op- 
portunity was given the public for a hearing. 
Chairman Don B. Colton gave assurances that 
no action would be taken by his committee 
without full and adequate public hearings. If 
it is again presented during the next Congress, 
members of The American Forestry Associa- 
tion have Representative Colton’s assurance 
that all possible consideration will be given to 
the new bill before it is reported for a vote on 
the floor of the House. 


Railroads Aid Birds in Missouri 


Three railroad companies, the Kansas City 
Southern, the Missouri, Kansas & Texas and 
the Missouri Pacific, operating in Missouri 
have designated their thousands of acres of 
right-of-way as game and bird sanctuaries. 
Provision has been made that all natural food 


and cover be saved, and trainmen are ordered 
to help distribute food during the winter, ac- 
cording to the Missouri Game and Fish De- 
partment. 

It is estimated that thousands of bushels of 
valuable bird seed will be preserved when the 
customary practice of burning over or mowing 
the rights-of-way is discontinued. Shelters 
and inviolate nesting grounds for the birds 
will be provided along fence rows, where they 
are badly needed because of intense farm cul- 
tivation in many sections. Food furnished by 
the conservation department and scattered by 
trainmen during the snowy season will also 
save the birds that would otherwise starve be- 
cause of a shortage of natural food this year. 





Spring Burning Damages Soil 


With the preparation of new ground for 
spring thousands of farmers will be burning 
wood débris and in so doing drive the nitro- 
gen, without which plant life cannot live, 
from the soil, says the Alabama Commission 
of Forestry. 

It is much better, says the Commission, to 
pile the timber, stumps and wood débris com- 
pactly before burning, than to set fire to the 
entire tract. Fires should not be allowed to 
spread to the higher ground about the fields. 
Nitrogen and other elements of fertility do 
not remain entirely where they first become a 
part of the soil. The subsurface water drain- 
age dissolves much of these materials and car- 
ries them to the lower ground where they add 
to the richness of the cultivated areas. If the 
uplands are burned off the lowlands lose a 
great deal of the fertility which they other- 
wise would acquire in this manner. 








The Gilkie 





Camp Trailer 


folds so compactly and trails 
your car so perfectly that its 

ROAD PERFORMANCE 
will surprise you. It is forgotten 
until time to camp, then an amaz- 
ing amount of 

CAMP COMFORTS 

quickly unfold before you. A va- 
cation trip to anywhere may be 
had at a very low cost. 


Write today for catalog 
E. P. Gilkison & Sons Co. 


1318 Wabash Ave., Terre Haute, Indiana 











KORTICK FIRE TOOLS | 


(PATENTED) 


| 
When planning your 1931 fire-fighting equipment be sure to include one of | 


the Kortick Fire Tools 








They are built throughout of the finest ma- 
terials obtainable and will stand the most 
severe service. 


One Tool Will Do the Work of Two 


The Kortick Fire Tool replaces the old- 
style rake and hoe, and may also be used as 
a horizontal ax. 


Write for our descriptive folder and 1931 
price list. 





Delivery from stock. 


Blade and handle 
separated 


Blade and handle 
assembled 


Kortick Manufacturing Co., 345 First St., San Francisco 
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How to Win ~: 
Your Bird Friends 
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It often happens that a 


crudely constructed bird house 
made by an inexperienced build- 
er will hang vacant all summer. 


Bird after bird will examine it 
talk it over with her mate and 
then fly away and build a nest 
under some old eaves. You won- 
der why. Birds, like people, have 
their little peculiarities. They 
want a certain size, proportion, wood, open- 
ings, ete 

Song Birds Prefer Dodson’s Houses 
because Mr. Joseph H. Dodson, America’s 
foremost authority on birds, has studied 
their habits for 50 years and builds 
houses and shelters as 
the birds want them. 
Send for his interest- 
ing book. “Your 



















Birp FRIENDS AND 
How TOWIN THEM.” 
It tells you how you 
ean have birds on 

ial your premises the year 

Wren House “round. Send for a 
copy today. It 
h FREE. 


Dodson Bird Houses 
are nriced from 
$2.00to $150.00. 

De Luze 

Martin House 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, Inc. 


732 
Harrison St., Kankakee, III- 











BOB WHITE QUAIL 

America’s Largest Producer 
Big, brown native southern; also im- 
porter of Mexican bob white. Free 
range bred birds for restocking, and 
pen raised for pen _ breeding 
purposes. Delivery only from 
December to April, inclusive. Free 

folder. 


M. E. BOGLE, San Antonio, Texas 








For Reforestation 


PLANT 





Northern Grown 


EVERGREEN TREES 


Raised at Cupsuptic Nursery in the 
Rangely Lake Region, these hardy, 
vigorous trees are especially well adapted 
for forest and ornamental planting in the 
Northeastern States. Trees are certified 
by State Inspector to be free from insects 
and disease. Their present moderate 
prices offer additional reason for putting 
your idle acres at work. 


Write for price list and further details. 


Home of Certified Tree Seed 
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Congress adjourned on March 4. 
bills introduced but not passed are dead. 


The Conservation Calendar in Congress 


This brings to a close the Seventy-first Congress. Al] 
The next Congress will convene on December 




















7, 1931. Accordingly, the Conservation Calendar will be omitted until January, 1932. 
al 
LAWS PASSED BY SHORT SESSION OF THE 
SEVENTY-FIRST CONGRESS 
APPROPRIATIONS S. 6041—Capper—To authorize an appropri- 


H. R. 15256—Department of Agriculture ap- 
propriation bill tor 1932. Passed House De- 
cember 19. Passed Senate January 23. Ap- 
proved February 23. Public Law No. 717. 

H. R. 14675—Cramton—Department of In- 


terior appropriation bill for 1932. Passed 
House December 12. Passed Senate Janu- 
ary 12. Approved February 14. Public 
Law No. 666. 


H. J. Res. 447—Making an appropriation to 
carry out the provisions of the public resolu- 
tion entitled “Joint resolution for the relief 
of farmers in the drought and/or storm- 
stricken areas of the United States,” ap- 
proved December 20, 1930. Passed House 
January 5. Passed Senate January 5. Ap- 
proved January 15. Public Resolution No. 


4, 

H. R. 14804—An act making supplemental 
appropriations to provide tor emergency 
construction on certain public works during 
the remainder of the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1931, with a view to increasing employ- 
ment. Passed House December 9. Passed 
Senate December 11. Approved December 
20. Public Law No. 550. 

S. J. Res. 211—Joint resolution for the relief 
of farmers in the drought and/or storm- 
stricken areas of the United States. Passed 
Senate December 9. Passed House and sent 
to conference December 18. House and Sen- 
ate adopt conference report December 19. 
Approved December 20. Public Resolution 
No. 112. 

S. 5776—An act to provide for the advance 
planning and regulated construction of pub- 
lic works, for the stabilization of industry, 
and for aiding in the prevention of unem- 
ployment during periods of business de- 
pression. Passed Senate January 21. 
Passed House February 2. Approved Feb- 
ruary 10. Public Law No. 616. 

H. R. 15592—Wood—First deficiency appro- 
priation bill. Passed House January 7. 
Passed Senate January 22. Approved Feb- 
ruary 6. Public Law No. 612. 

H. R. 17163—Wood—Second deficiency ap- 
propriation bill. Passed House February 
19. Passed Senate February 26. Approved 
March 4. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


S. 5524—To coordinate the agricultural experi- 
ment-station work and to extend the benefits 
of certain acts of Congress to the Territory 
of Porto Rico. Passed Senate February 26. 
Passed House March 3. Approved March 


4. 

H. R. 15359—Wood—Making an additional 
appropriation to carry out the provisions of 
the Agricultural marketing act, approved 
June 15, 1929. Passed House December 18. 
Passed Senate December 20. Approved De- 
cember 22. Public Law No. 551. 

S. 5039—Overman—Authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to convey certain land 
to the city of Asheville, North Carolina, for 
park and street purposes. Passed Senate 
February 27. Passed House March 2. Ap- 
proved March 3. 
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ation of funds in the Treasury to the credit 
of the District of Columbia for the use of 
the District of Columbia Commission for 
the George Washington Bicentennial. Passed 
Senate February 10. Passed House Febru- 
ary 21. Approved February 24. Public 
Law No. 725. 

H. R. 11968—Swing—To reserve for public 
use scenic rocks, pinnacles, reefs, and small 
islands along the seacoast of Orange County, 
California. Passed House January 2], 
Passed Senate February 10. Approved Feb- 
ruary 18. Public Law No. 685. 

H. R. 9326—Knutson—To amend the act en- 
titled “An act to carry into effect provisions 
of the convention between the United States 
and Great Britain to regulate the level of 
Lake of the Woods, concluded onthe 24th day 
of February, 1925,” approved May 22, 1926, 
as amended. Passed House February 2. 
Passed Senate February 17. Approved 
February 28. Public Law No. 749. 

H. R. 11969—Swing—To authorize the with- 
drawal of certain public lands from entry 
under the homestead and desert land laws 
of the United States for the protection of 
the watershed supplying water to the city 
of Los Angeles, California. Passed House 
January 22. Passed Senate March 3, with 
amendments. House agrees to Senate 
amendments March 3. Approved March 4. 


S. 6279—An act to authorize a suitable me- 
morial in connection with the park and play- 
ground system of the National Capital, or 
the George Washington Parkway, to 
the late Stephen T. Mather. Passed Senate 
March 3. Passed House March 4. Ap- 
proved March 4. 

H. R. 9413—McLaughlin—To authorize the 
Secretary of Commerce to dispose of certain 
lighthouse reservations in the State of Michi- 
gan for public-park purposes. Passed House 
February 21. Passed Senate March 3. Ap- 
proved March 3. Public Law No. 827. 

H. R. 15258—Carter—To permit the de- 
velopment of certain valuable mineral re- 
sources in certain lands of the United States. 
Passed House January 22. Passed Senate 
February 26. Approved March 2. 

H. R. 233—An act to approve the action of 
the War Department in rendering relief to 
sufferers of the Mississippi River flood in 
1927. Passed House June 11. Passed Sen- 
ate January 26. Approved January 31. Pub- 
lic Law No. 576. 

H. J. Res. 200—Joint resolution authorizing 
acceptance of a donation of land, buildings, 
and other improvements in Caddo Parish, 
near Shreveport, Louisiana, as may be do- 
nated to the United States for the purpose 
of establishing and maintaining a pecan 
experiment station. Passed House April 7. 
Passed Senate January 26. Approved Janu- 
ary 30. Public Resolution No. 116. 

H. R. 16078—Leavitt—To amend the Act 
approved June 2, 1930, providing for a me- 
morial to Theodore Roosevelt for his lead- 
ership in the cause of forest conservation. 
Passed House February 2. Passed Senate 
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February 10. Approved February 16. Pub- 
lic Law No. 670. 

H. R. 3820—Barbour—To amend section 1 
of the act entitled “An act to provide for 
stock-raising homestead, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved December 29, 1916. Passed 
Senate February 17, with amendments. 
Senate amendments agreed to by House 
February 26. Approved February 28. Pub- 
lic Law No. 747. 

s. 5732—To authorize the purchase of land for 
military purposes in Orange County, New 
York, for use as an addition to the West 
Point military reservation. Passed Senate 
January 26. Passed House March 2. Ap- 
proved March 3. 

H. R. 16836—Brigham—Amendment by Sena- 
tor George defining gum, turpentine and 
rosin taken from living trees as a farm com- 
modity, to the act entitled “An act defining 
butter, also imposing a tax upon and regu- 
lating the manufacture, sale, importation, 
and exportation of oleomargarine,” approved 
August 2, 1886, as amended. Passed House 
February 26. Passed Senate March 2. Ap- 
proved March 4. 


FORESTRY 


S. 4149—Kendrick—To add certain lands to 
the Ashley National Forest in the State of 
Wyoming. Passed Senate June 25. Passed 
House January 21. Approved January 26. 
Public Law No. 571. 

H. R. 10782—Haugen—To facilitate and sim- 
plify the work of the Forest Service. Passed 
House June 24. Passed Senate January 26. 
Approved January 31. Public Law No. 589. 

H. R. 13547—-Swing—To safeguard the valid- 
ity of permits to use recreational areas in 
the San Bernardino and Cleveland National 
Forests. Passed House January 14. Passed 
Senate February 10. Approved February 
14. Public Law No. 665. 

§. 5588—Kendrick—To add certain public 
lands to the Washakie National Forest, Wy- 
oming. Passed Senate February 10. Passed 
House March 3. Approved March 4. 


PARKS 


S. 196—Nye—To provide for uniform ad- 
ministration of the National Parks by the 
United States Department of the Interior, 
and for other purposes. Passed Senate May 
7. Passed House January 21. Approved 
January 26. Public Law No. 574. 

H. R. 12404—Leavitt—To amend the act of 
April 9, 1924, so as to provide for National 
Park approaches. Passed House January 
14. Passed Senate January 26. Approved 
January 31. Public Law No. 592. 

H. R. 16116—Colton—To adjust the bound- 
aries and for the addition of certain lands 
to the Bryce Canyon National Park, Utah, 
and for other purposes. Passed House 
January 21. Passed Senate February 10. 
— February 17. Public Law No. 


io. 

H. R. 15987—Douglas—To authorize the 
President of the United States to establish 
the Canyon de Chelly National Monument 
within the Navajo Indian Reservation, Ari- 
zona. Passed House January 28. Passed 
Senate February 10. Approved February 
14. Public Law No. 667. 

H. R. 10576—Simms—To authorize exchange 
of lands with owners of private-land hold- 
ings within the Chaco Canyon National 
Monument, New Mexico, and for other pur- 
poses. Passed House January 21. Passed 
Senate February 10. Approved February 
17. Public Law No. 674. 

S. 5616—Nye—To amend an act entitled, 
An act to provide for the creation of the 
Colonial National Monument in the State 
of Virginia, and for other purposes.” ap- 
proved July 3, 1930. Passed Senate Febru- 
ary 26. Passed House March 2. Approved 
March 3. 


H. R. 15877—Smith—To authorize exchanges 
of land with owners of private-land holdings 
within the Craters of the Moon National 
Monument. Passed House January 21. 
Passed Senate February 17. Approved Febru- 
ary 21. Public Law No. 714. 

H. R. 13249—Glover—To authorize the ac- 
ceptance of a tract of land adjoining Hot 
Springs National Park, Arkansas, and for 
other purposes. Passed House January 21. 
Passed Senate February 10. Approved 
February 14. Public Law No. 651. 

H. R. 15867—Glover—To provide for the re- 
tention by the United States of a site within 
the Hot Springs National Park formerly 
occupied by the Arlington Hotel and bath- 
house, for park and landscape purposes. 
Passed House January 21. Passed Senate 
February 10. Approved February 14. Pub- 
lic Law No. 659. 

H. R. 17005—Cramton—To provide for the 
establishment of the Isle Royale National 
Park, in the State of Michigan, and for 
other purposes. Passed House March 2. 
Passed Senate March 3. Approved March 3. 

H. R. 15876—Taylor—To provide for the ad- 
dition of certain lands to the Mesa Verde 
National Park, Colorado, and for other pur- 
poses. Passed House January 21. Passed 
Senate February 10. Approved February 
26. Public Law No. 737. 

H. R. 15008—Summers—To extend the south 
and east boundaries of the Mount Rainier 
National Park, in the State of Washington, 
and for other purposes. Passed House Janu- 
ary 14. Passed Senate January 26. Ap- 
proved January 31. Public Law No. 584. 

S. 5248—Norbeck—To extend the boundaries 
of Wind Cave National Park, South Dakota, 
by adding thereto an area of 320 acres. 
Passed Senate February 10. Passed House 
March 3. Approved March 4. 

H. R. 6128—To establish a national military 
park to commemorate the Battle of Kings 
Mountain. Passed House June 11, 1930. 
Passed Senate March 3. Approved March 3. 





REFORESTATION 


S. J. Res. 183—Bingham—Authorizing the 


Secretary of Agriculture to cooperate with 
the Territories of the United States under 
the provisions of sections 1 and 2 of the act 
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SINKS DEEP 
The Choice 
of Champions 


Wherever champion choppers meet to 
mateh their skill, there you find that 
the Plumb Axe is the choice of nine 
out of ten contestants. 


Because a Plumb bites deep and frees 
itself instantly; the axe is balanced 
to put the foree behind the blow. It’s 
the toughest, keenest, speediest axe 
on earth. Champions have tested 
them all and they know. 


Buy this axe of experts; it costs no 
more. 


Plumb’s Cruiser’s Axe—a light- 

Ww weight, double bit axe (2% Ib. 

N head, 28-inch handle) for sports- 
@ men, guides and foresters. 

More efficient than a belt axe. 


For Every Axe User 
a McLaren, America’s 

ampion Chopper, gives 
hundredsof: auggectionsen 
axe care and axe use in his 
new Axe Manual. Eighty- 
four pages — well- bound. 
Mail 25c for copy to 
FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. 

4840 James Street 
Phila., U.S.A. 
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tour the country. 
this equipment. 
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is also equipped with a stereopticon attachment f 


ACME PROJECTOR 
PROMOTES FORESTRY 





scope of its educational work, The American Forestry 


Association has assembled a fleet of fully equipped trucks with which to 
The Acme Portable Projector is an important part of 


The Acme Portable Projector is ideally adapted to the work of The 
American Forestry Association. i 
than any other portable projector, it is ready to function by plugging into 


Light in weight, stronger by comparison 


t. The projection is always clear and smooth flowing. 
Glass Shutter enables the film to be stopped at any 


point for detailed inspection and discussion without any danger of fire. It 


or the showing of slides, charts, etc 


tc. 
A demonstration of the Acme Portable Projector with a typical educational film will reveal its un- 
limited possibilities as an aid to forestry education. 
Send for booklet number PA 4. 


ACME 


International Projector Corporation 


DIVISION... 
90 Gold Street, New York City 
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Sometimes WE 
are surprised 


UT we try not to showit... 

This time a husband said 
his wife was arriving in 10 min- 
utes, and could we help him ar- 
range a surprise dinner party 
for her? Here was a list of 12 
guests... would we telephone 
them and “‘fix things up’’ while 
he dashed to meet his wife at 
the station? There were 14 at 
that dinner... and his wife was 
really surprised! 


It’s our belief that a hotel 
should do more than have large, 
airy rooms, comfortable beds, 
spacious closets. Beyond that, 
we daily try to meet the sur- 
prise situation (without sur- 
prise), no matter what the 
guest wants. 


Extra service at these 25 
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of Congress entitled “An act to provide for 

the protection of forest lands, for the refor- 

estation of denuded areas, for the extension 
of national forests, and for other purposes, 
in order to promote the continuous produc- 
tion of timber on lands chiefly suitable 
therefor.” Passed Senate January 26. 
Passed House February 16. Approved Feb- 
ruary 20. Public Resolution 121. 

H. J. Res. 192—Davila—Extending the pro- 
visions of sections 1, 2, 6 and 7 of the act 
of Congress entitled “An act to provide for 
the protection of forest lands, for the re- 
forestation of denuded areas, for the ex- 
tension of national forests, and for other 
purposes, in order to promote the continuous 
production of timber on lands chiefly suit- 
able therefor,” to the Territory of Porto 
Rico. Passed House February 16. Passed 
Senate February 26. Approved March 3. 


WILD LIFE 
H. R. 11285—Sutherland—To amend the 


Alaska game law. Passed House January 
19. Passed Senate February 10. Approved 
February 14. Public Law No. 664. 

H. R. 9599—Haugen—To authorize the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to carry out his ten- 
year cooperative program for the eradication, 
suppression, or bringing under control of 
predatory and other wild animals injurious 
to agriculture, horticulture, forestry, animal 
husbandry, wild game, and other interests, 
and for the suppression of rabies and tu- 
laremia in predatory or other wild animals, 
and for other purposes. Passed House Feb- 
ruary 2. Passed Senate February 26. Ap- 
proved March 3. 

H. R. 8534—Hall—For the transfer of juris- 
diction over Sullys Hill National Park from 
the Department of the Interior to the De- 
partment of Agriculture, to be maintained 
as the Sullys Hill National Game Preserve, 
and for other purposes. Passed House Janu- 
ary 14. Passed Senate March 3. Approved 
March 3. 

S. Res. 462—Walcott—“Resolved, That the 
special committee authorized and directed 
by Senate Resolution Numbered 246 on 
April 17, 1930, to investigate the conserva- 
tion of wild-animal life hereby is authorized 
to expend in furtherance of such purposes 
$10,000 in addition to the amounts hereto- 
fore authorized.” Reported by Mr. Deneen 
on February 26, considered, amended, and 
agreed to. 





Foresters’ Trips in Ohio 


Trips of unusual interest and educational 
value were taken through forests in Ohio at 
the last meeting of the Ohio Valley section of 
the Society of American Foresters. The first 
day was spent visiting a second-growth stand 
of pure yellow poplar near Richmondale, 
Ohio. This stand demonstrated the growth this 
species can make on abandoned Ohio cove soils 
in thirty-eight years’ time. The stand averages 
seventy-six feet, and contains a merchantable 
volume of 4,008 cubic feet or forty-five cords 
of peeled pulpwood an acre. 

A trip was also made across the Scioto 
River bottom to the Scioto Trail State Forest, 
where a demonstration of a tree planting ma- 
chine, just recently developed, was shown. 
One man operates the power unit and two men 
are required to operate the machine. It con- 
sists of a rigid, low frame bearing two colters 
six feet apart which cuts the sod, vines, roots 
and weeds for a depth of 2 to 3 inches. Behind 
each colter is a broad, flat plow point on top 
of which‘is a wedge-shaped vertical blade. In 
action the ground is cut, lifted and spread 
apart so that the plants can be inserted into 
the opened furrow at the heel of the plow. 

After this interesting demonstration, Shaw- 
nee State Forest was visited and there was a 
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National Forest Timber 


For Sale 


Sealed bids will be received py 
the Regional Forester, U. S. ; 


Forest 
Service, Washington, D. C., up to 


and including May 38, 1931, for all 
the live timber marked or designated 
for cutting, and all the merchantable 
dead timber on an area embracing 
about 1,675 acres in Sections 31 and 
a 8.7. 18, BS E., and Sections 
4, 5, 6, 7 and 8, F. T.2S8.,, R.5 E, 
Brushy Creek watershed, Monroe 
and Polk Counties, Tennessee, 
Cherokee National Forest, estimated 
to be 750 M bd. ft. of yellow poplar 
and ash, 445 M bd. ft. of white, red 
and chestnut oak, 515 M bd. ft. of 
black and searlet oak, 950 M bd. ft. 
of white pine, 825 M bd. ft. of short- 
leaf and Virginia pine, 1,280 M bd. 
ft. of hemlock, and 400 M bd. ft. of 
other species, sawtimber, log scale, 
more or less. No bid of less than 
$7.50 per M bd. ft. for poplar and 
ash, $4.50 per M bd. ft. for white, 
red and chestnut oak, $2.00 per M 
bd. ft. for black and scarlet oak, 
$4.00 per M bd. ft. for white pine, 
$2.50 per M bd. ft. for shortleaf and 
Virginia pine, $.50 per M bd. ft. for 
hemlock and other species, sawtim- 
ber, will be considered. A coopera- 
tive deposit of $.50 per M bd. ft. for 
all sawtimber, in addition to the 
prices bid for the stumpage, will be 
required. $1,000 must be deposited 
with each bid to be applied on the 
purchase price, refunded or retained 
in part as liquidated damages, ac- 
cording to conditions of sale. The 
right to reject any and all bids is 
reserved. Before bids are submitted, 
full information concerning the 
timber, the conditions of sale and 
the submission of bids should be ob- 


Athens, Tenn. 


| Aten from the Forest Supervisor, 











WEAR YOUR EMBLEM 





Our artistic membership emblem 
was designed by one of the largest 
emblem manufacturers inthe world. 
It is octagon shaped with gold bev- 
eled edges. The tree is modeled in 
gold and covered with transparent 
green enamel. The A. F. A. is in- 
laid in dark green enamel. 

Only by purchasing in large 
quantities are we able to offer this 
pin at such a low price. 

Furnished with screw post for 
attaching to coat lapel or pin with 
safety lock attachment. When or- 
dering please state type desired. 


$2.00 each, postpaid 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 


Washington, D. C. 
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plot demonstration of the damage and loss that 
had been caused by a single fire through a 
white-oak stand. Plantations of Scotch pine 
were observed and the outstanding points of 
topography and fire control in this heavily 
wooded locality were pointed out from the 
top of sixty-foot Copperhead Hill lookout. 
This tower not only serves the Shawnee State 
Forest but also the Roosevelt Game Preserve 
which lies to the south and which was estab- 
lished to save, bring back and propagate the 
fast-disappearing game animals and birds of 
southern Ohio. 

Concluding the meeting, a visit was made 
to a fully stocked stand of even-aged oak 
located about eight miles north of the Dean 
State Forest. The stand, it is said, is forty 
years old, sixty feet high, and contains nine- 
teen cords an acre of peeled, merchantable 
wood. This stand illustrated the character of 
growth which covers large areas of southern 
Ohio’s woodland. 





Research Institute at Syracuse 


A forest research institute has been made a 
division of the New York State College of For- 
estry, at Syracuse. The purpose in its estab- 
lishment is to give the work in forest research 
now carried on by the college in different sec- 
tions of the state, a definite entity and more 
effective direction. 

Research in forestry in New York is au- 
thorized under the charter given the college 
by the legislature of the State. The Board of 
Trustees of the college during the past eighteen 
years have, in carrying out the obligations of 
the charter, set up special divisions of the 
college, such as the State Ranger School at 
Wanakena, the Roosevelt Wild Life Forest 
Experiment Station and other experiment sta- 
tions. 


Wirth Appointed to Park Service 


Conrad L. Wirth, former director of plan- 
ning with the National Capital Park System, 
has been appointed Assistant Director of the 
National Park Service in charge of the Branch 
of Lands, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of former Assistant Director W. B. 
Lewis. 

Mr. Wirth is an all-round park man. He is 
the son of Theodore Wirth, Superintendent of 
the Minneapolis Park System, and one of the 
best-known park executives in the United 
States. In association with the National Cap- 
ital Park System during the last three years 
Mr. Wirth was engaged in work of an execu- 
tive nature in connection with the acquisition 
: lands for the park system of Washington, 

ee. 


Hudson Highlands Now Complete 


Extension of the United States Military 
Reservation at West Point, New York, by 
10,000 acres has been made possible by the 
action of the United States Senate, which 
approved the payment of $1,500,000 for the 
desired land, according to the Palisades Inter- 
state Park Commission. This move will prac- 
tically complete the preservation of the High- 
lands of the Hudson, west of the river, as a 
semiwilderness area, says the Commission. 

With the acquisition of the land to be added 
to the military reservation, with the Harriman 
and Bear Mountain parks, and the 4,000-acre 
Black Rock Forest, owned by Dr. Ernest G. 
Stillman, north of the West Point property as 
extended, there will be a total of over 60,000 
acres in the Highlands to be forever kept in 
a wild state. 
































Transplants 
5 Years Old 


RED PIN 


12 to 18 Inches Tall 


Specially Priced at $20 per 1,000 


Regular $25.00 Value 


Splendid sturdy stock, grown in our own nurseries. 
Ideal for roadside planting, for windbreaks, or for 
any place where quick results are desired. Also ex- 
cellent stock for forest planting. Shipped anywhere. 


WHITE PIN 


6 to 12 Inches Tall--Bushy 


A Big Value at $16 per 1,000 


These trees are all stout stock and Government Certified blister rust free. 
Can be shipped to following locations only: Anywhere in New England, 
New York State, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Minnesota, and 


) FRYEBURG 
». MAINE 





Twice Transplanted 
5 Years Old 


Wisconsin. 
Send remittance with all orders. 


WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY 


Dept. A-4 FRYEBURG, MAINE 
































Timber and Log Scale Sticks 
Designed especially for Loblolly and Shortleaf Pine. 
Each set consists of two Sticks in a heavy canvas container and a 16-page 
booklet giving complete instructions for use. 
$1 a Set, postpaid ; 
The American Forestry Association 


1727 K Street N. W. Washington, D. C. 











KISER’S PICTURES 


**Nationally Known, Nationally Sold’’ 
TRUTHFULLY TYPIFY THE OUTDOOR BEAUTY OF THE 


Floral Meadows 
Emerald Lakes 
Mighty Forests 
Waterfalls 
Snow-Capped Peaks 
Charm of the Desert 
California Missions 


Hand-colored-in-oil in all sizes from 7 x 9 inches up 


FREEPOINTS 


“THE POETRY OF THE COUNTRY” 


Produced in Color Ready to Frame 





Descriptive Price List of Subjects Mailed on Request 





These Two Distinctive Picture Lines Now Sold Exclusively by Mail Through 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
Picture Division 
1727 K STREET N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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American Woods 


A collection of actual wood sections 
(showing end, quarter and flat grains of 
each species), with text, telling uses, 
properties, distribution, etc. The plates 
in which the thin sections are mounted 
are removable for examination. 

Issued in 14 volumes, 25 species in 
each. $10 and $15 per vol., according to 
binding. Send for list of species in each 
volume. 

Lantern and Microscope Mounts 
of Woods, Tree Studies for 
Lantern, etc. 


Handbook of Trees 


The 891 illustrations enable one to 
Identify all of the trees east of the Rocky 
Mountains and north of the Gulf States 
at any season. 

$8 and $15, according to binding. 

Write for further information 


ROMEYN B. HOUGH CO. 
Lowville, N. Y. 








AE! . 7 
yasni| Japanese Flowering Cherries 
FLOWERING CRABS and 
MAGNOLIAS 
America’s finest collection of rare 
flowering trees 
Free book upon request 


A. E. Wohlert 


930 Montg. Ave. 


Penn Valley, Narberth, Pa. 








G. R. King Joins Fred H. Kiser 


Announcement has been made of the affilia- 
tion of George R. King, internationally known 
pictorial photographer, with Fred H. Kiser, one 
of the greatest camera artists in outdoor Amer- 
ica, and who is conducting the feature Through 
the Lens each month in AMERICAN Forests. 

Mr. King, like Mr. Kiser, is a lover of moun- 
tains, valleys, lakes and streams. He followed 
landscape and architectural photography in 
Boston before devoting his artistry to the out- 
door wilderness of the world. Three times he 
has circled the globe, always in search of out- 
door beauty, and his collection of pictures 
ranks with the best in the world. 

The Kiser-King organization will specialize 
in National Park and foreign pictorial art sub- 
jects, all to be hand-colored in oil by the na- 
tionally known Kiser method. The headquar- 
ters of the new organization is at Hollywood, 
California. 


Thirty-three Miles of Shade Trees 


Thirty-three miles of shade trees were planted 
along the highways of Alabama during the 
fall and winter as part of the planting projects 
initiated by the Federated Womens Clubs of 
Alabama, according to the Alabama State 
Commission of Forestry. 

The Commission of Forestry furnished most 
of the trees and supervised the planting opera- 
tions. Previous plantings had suffered so from 
the drought of last summer that 863 trees were 
used as replacements. 
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THE CLIMBING FERN 
(Lygodium palmatum) 








THE BEAUTY OF HARDY FERNS 


Cannot be described by any words at my command. You know 
how it _is sometimes impossible to say what you feel. 
these Ferns—we have an 
big, waving Osmundas and Ostriches of the rich meadows and 
woodlands, the Crested Ferns and Sensitive Fern of the swamps, 
Maidenhair and Bladderfern, | 
Christmas Ferns and tiny Spleenworts and Woodsias that seem | 
about to fall off the rocks, until you discover what a toehold | 
they have. | 
We want you to have some of these beautiful Native Ferns 

and make you the following offer, good until May first, 1931: 


Cinnamon Fern 

Maidenhair Fern 

Hayscented Fern 

Christmas Fern 

Berry Bladderfern 

Evergreen Woodfern 

Climbing Fern, the very rare Lygodium palmatum. 


All the above 74 Hardy Ferns for $10.00 or one-half the col- 
lection for $5.50, you to pay express charges. 

If you have not received our 1931 catalog of Evergreens, Shrubs, 
Roses, Vines, Fruits and Perennials, we will gladly send you a 


GEORGE D. AIKEN, Box H, Putney, Vermont 


i But 
immense supply of them, great 


Evergreen Wood and 


“Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy” 


























TEN sparkling Colorado Blue Spruce 
Trees for only $3.95, no extra cost for 
delivery! Five-year-old specimens 9 to 
12 inches high — double transplanted. 

Many requests have come to us for 
Colorado Blue Spruce. Because of their 
scarcity and the former high cost of 
production, we have never before been 
able to make such an offer on Blue 
Spruce. It has taken five years to 
bring these Blue Spruces to the point 
where we can offer them to you. 







Every Tree 
Guaranteed 
to Live! 
Any trees reported not flourishing 


within one year, will be promptly 
+ replaced without cost to you. 
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FOR 
ALL; 


The Blue Spruce is a marvelous in- 
vestment. The bluest varieties are like 
a silvery cloud on the lawn. 

For Spring Planting 

The best time for planting these 
evergreens in the Spring is from 
March 15th until June 1st. They will 
come to you glistening, fresh, vibrant. 
It is simple to grow these trees. In- 
structions for care and planting will 

sent with your shipment. Little 
space is needed—you can raise these 
trees in a few square feet of ground. 






If you can use more than 
ten, we will send you 25 for 








$9.50, or 100 for $35. This 
price includes delivery! 


THE LIVING TREE GUILD, Dept.44 


National Headquarters for 
Guaranteed Living Trees 
468 Fourth Avenve, New York, N. Y. 
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Complete Protection for Pueblo Ruins 


The great series of prehistoric Indian dwell- 
ings contained in the Chaco Canyon National 
Monument will be afforded more complete 
protection by the Federal Government, 
through recent congressional legislation, ac- 
cording to the United States Department of 
the Interior. 

Of the present area of the Monument, 
totaling 21,512 acres, nearly half, or 10,266 
acres, are in private ownership. On these 
lands are located the principal pueblo 
ruins, for the preservation of which the Monu- 
ment was established. This condition has made 
it impossible for the Government properly to 
patrol the Monument or protect the invaluable 
ruins from vandalism. 


Build Roads in Pennsylvania Forests 


More than 2,000 miles of roads and nearly 
3,000 miles of trails have been built in the 
state forests of Pennsylvania, according to the 
State Department of Forests and Waters. Of 
this 128 miles of automobile roads and 154 
miles of trails were constructed in 1930. In 
addition, fifty-four miles of automobile roads 
were improved and eighty-seven miles of 
wagon roads were conditioned for automobiles. 
These roads are for fire protection, adminis- 
tration and public use. 


Russian Convict Labor Lumber Barred 


Lumber and pulpwood from Russia _pro- 
duced by convict labor is to be barred from 
the United States, according to an order signed 
by F. X. A. Eble, commissioner of customs. 

Mr. Eble having defined the Russian areas 
within which convict labor is used in produc- 
tion of lumber and pulpwood, announces that 
positive proof must be given on importation 
of lumber from those regions that the products 
have not been made by convict labor. This 
move is considered, says the commissioner, to 
be the first decisive check on the part of the 
United States to the Russian program of build- 
ing up socialized industries by means of funds. 








New Conservation Film 
The Department of Agriculture has just re- 
leased a one-reel motion picture, “Forest 
Fires—or Game?” The picture shows the 
quail, grouse, wild ducks, wild turkeys, moose, 
elk, deer, bears, and the elusive trout and bass 
in their native habitats. 


Delaware Forester Reports 

State Forester William S. Taber reports that 
for the year ending June 30, 1930, there has 
been established a State Forestry Department 
for the State of Delaware, with a forest tree 
nursery, a state forest, the beginnings of a 
forest inventory, and a program of protection 
against forest fires. The nursery is now in @ 
position to supply seedlings and transplants to 
Delaware tree planters at a nominal cost. 

Although not large, the state forest of forty- 
six acres near Ellendale provides a place for 
forestry demonstrations and may serve as a 
nucleus for a larger area of state-owned land. 








Senate Group to Study Bird Refuges 

The Special Committee of the Senate om 
Wild Life Resources made an inspection trip 
to the Okefenokee Swamp near Folkston, 
Georgia, during the middle of March. Paul 
G. Redington, Chief of the Biological Survey, 
Department of Agriculture, was accompanied’ 
by the following members of the committee: 
Senators Frederic C. Walcott of Connecticut, 
chairman; Harry B. Hawes of Missouri; Key 
Pittman of Nevada and Peter Norbeck of 
South Dakota. They studied the Okefenokee 
Swamp from the standpoint of its possibilities 
as a migratory bird refuge. 
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Add to Mt. Rainier Park 


A portion of the summit of the Cascade 
Range and other scenic country of the first 
order has been added to Mount Rainier Na- 
tional Park. 

In addition to enriching the natural scenic 
features of the park and greatly increasing 
its educational features, this boundary change 
simplifies administration, protection, and devel- 
opment of the park, it was announced. It 
affords a natural boundary on the east, based 
on topographic conditions, and includes as the 
east park gateway Chinook Pass, which affords 
an unusually spectacular entrance. Through 
it will run the new road connecting Yakima 
and Seattle. 

An important factor in the addition to the 
park was the need for including in it the only 
feasible location for the new road to be built 
by the National Park Service to connect up 
with the new state highway on the east. All 
other possible locations were found to be ex- 
cessively expensive. 

In all, a total of approximately 34,000 acres 
of land was added to the park, on the south 
and east boundaries. 


Airplane “Bird of Prey” to Violators 


A new “bird of prey” will soon be seen in 
Alaska—but its quarry will be out-of-season 
hunters. Sam White, game warden of 
Nome, who has passed his solo test in flying, 
will use his monoplane in official patrol work 
to spot game violators, announces the American 
Game Association. Flying will save him gruel- 
ing days of slow travel by dog-sled over the 
snow, and will be another step toward the dis- 
appearance of the faithful dog-team in patrol 
service. Patrol boats are already used wher- 
ever possible, says the Association. 


New Hiawatha National Forest 
Established in Michigan 


A new National Forest, the Hiawatha, with 
a gross area of 270,071 acres in the heart of 
the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, comes into 
being by proclamation of President Hoover, 
according to the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

The 179,719 acres within the boundaries of 
the Hiawatha which remain in private owner- 
ship are to be acquired by purchase as rapidly 
as agreements are reached with the owners 
and funds are made available, says the Depart- 
ment. Practically the entire area is covered 
with forest growth. 

The boundaries of the Hiawatha National 
Forest take in an area extending about eigh- 
teen miles from north to south and twenty-four 
miles from east to west. Headquarters for the 
new forest, formerly known as the Mackinac 
purchase unit, will remain at Munising, Michi- 
gan. 


Hoo-Hoo Club in National Capital 


Definite action toward the formation of a 
Hoo-Hoo Club for Washington, D. C., was 
taken at a meeting at the Cosmos Club, 
February 13, called by Dr. Wilson Compton, 
secretary-manager of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association and chairman of 
the organization committee, according to the 
Hoo-Hoo Club. As a result of the meeting, a 
committee of ten, representing the various 
branches of the industry, will proceed with 
plans for the formation of the club. 

Among those attending the meeting were 
Ovid Butler, executive secretary of The Ameri- 
can Forestry Association; Axel Oxholm, di- 


rector of the National Committee on Wood 
Utilization; C. Stowell Smith, National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association; J. C. Nellis, 
Lumber Division, United States Department of 
Commerce, and E. R. S. Embrey. 


Russian Lumber Agreements 


An agreement is reported to the Department 
of Commerce on Russian lumber shipments to 
Netherlands, fixing prices for 1931 at $29.30 a 
thousand board feet on seven-inch widths. 
The Department understands that this is an 
average for spruce and pine lumber, the 
Netherlands taking spruce largely. The an- 
nounced prices for England are $29.80 for 
seven-inch pine and $27.95 for seven-inch 
spruce. 
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Easiest and quickest way to water your lawn or garden. No 
need to waste summer evenings holding a hose. A Shower 
Pipe puts an end to this tedious work. Eight feet long (two 
4-ft. sections) with four sprays. Sprinkles a 10 x 20 ft. 
area. Reaches every nook and corner. Does away with all 
hand-watering. A modern sprinkler for the busy man. No 
moving parts to wear out. Buy a Shower Pipe and you'll 
never have to buy another sprinkler. Thousands in use. 
Guaranteed. Low priced. Write for circular. 

WHITE SHOWERS, INC. 
6467 Dubois St., Detroit, Michigan 
3 


Irrigation equipment of all kind. 





It isn’t a Home 
Until it is Planted 














Please send check with order. 


Box A 








Bring the glory of the 


hills to your home 


Noruine is more beautiful than the glori- 
ous spring blooms of Rhododendrons and 
Azaleas 
to orange yellows. 
native Rhododendrons can come to you 
at very reasonable prices. 
request. 

Special offer for $25 includes 12 plants, 
1 to 3 feet high, ten different, enough to cover 25 to 40 sq. feet. The blooms 
are from white to orange, April to July—a wondrous series of blossoms. 

La Bars’ broad-leafed evergreens call for no maintenance expense. Cold 
will not kill them. They blend with all forms of architecture. Our nursery- 
grown stock conserves native forests. 

Price for this superior collection only $25, packed, f. o. b. Stroudsburg. 


Each plant marked and guaranteed true to name. We have 
the largest Rhododendron nursery in America. 


Visitors welcome to nursery. 


for full list of shrubs in this offer. 


La BARS' RHODODENDRON NURSERY 
STROUDSBURG, PA. 





modest white, soft orchid pink 
Our nursery-grown 


Catalog on 


Write 























tham, Mass. 
out the grounds. 
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The Lyman 
Grounds Were Laid Out 
By Washington Himself 


Being Just-So Tale 


IF you love venerable old trees 
beautifully located, go to the 
famed Lyman Estate at Wal- 
Not many of you 
may know that Washington laid 
And that old 
Salem's colonial architect, Sam- 
designed the 


residence and stables. 


Was there myself last week. 
Saw that famous old pine and 
the wonderful beeches, planted 


él ees 


SPRINGFIELD 









Number One 








those long-ago yesteryears. 
Kind of awes one. Those old 
fellows certainly knew what they 
were about in their plantings. 
Wonder if you and I do? 
Whether we do or not, one thing 
sure, no one has a finer lot of 










evergreens, deciduous stock and 
hardy plants than are right now 
in this half-century-old nursery 










of ours. Don’t forget Washing- 






ton. Nor stop remembering us. 
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Blowers’ Tree Service 
MEANS 


Scientific and practical care and 
treatment of trees. 


Now centering efforts on treating of box- 
woods, combating the Nectria Canker. 


Experienced crews available for tree surgery, spraying, 
planting and general landscape work. 


Also have thousands of good nursery grown Trees, 
Vines and Plants. 
Information free. Address 


F. E. BLOWERS, East Norwich 
Nassau Co., L. I., N. Y. Tel. 467 Oyster Bay 














\. Send for The Book of 
mm HILL'S EVERGREENS 


Latest, most complete catalog. Shows 
Rh various artistic planting plans for 
sf your home. Choice of everv variety. 
S Over 100 pictures — 50 in full color. 
-¥ Enclose 25¢ for book — refunded on 
“yu, first order. 4 

SD. HILL NURSERY CO. speintists 

“/ Largest Growers in America 
Box Dundee, Il. 





















Henry VaughnzEames 


TREE SURGEON 


1703 LeFcouRT BLDG. 
NEWARK, N. J. 


ARBORITE 
TREE Foop 








Tree Surgery Supplies 
Galv. Lag Screws, Woodscrew Bracing, 
Nuts, Washers, Cable, Saws, etc. 
“Sealtite” Tree-wound Dressing 


ROLLIN H. TABOR CO. 


Mt. Vernon, Ohio 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








A young forest engineer in Czechoslovakia 
with good training and experience desires 
a position or opportunity to study in the 
United States during 1932. He claims to 
be able to speak and write English, Ger- 
man, French, Czech, Hungarian, Polish, 
Russian and Slovakian. Address Box 32, 
ge Forestry Association, Washing- 
ton, 








First year forestry students at Cornell 
desire summer employment. If you can 
use good men for simple forestry jobs 
from mid-June to mid-September write to 
Prof. Ralph S. Hosmer, Department of 
Forestry, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 








Graduate of the forestry department of 
Iowa State College and the University of 
California, with special experience in re- 
gard to forest soils, would appreciate as- 
sistance in securing employment. Ref- 
erences available. Address Box 81, Amer- 
can. Forestry Association, Washington, 








A Maine man d recent graduate of a 
recognized forest school with experience in the 
forests of New England is looking for satis- 
factory employment. He is willing to do any- 
thing which promises to lead to a satisfactory 
future. Address Box 96, American Forestry 
Association, Washington, D. 
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Each Month Forestry Questions Submitted to the 

Association Will Be Answered in This Column. If 

an Immediate Reply is Desired a Self - Addressed, 
Stamped Envelope Should Accompany Letter. 





Question: How long does it take to grow a 
spruce tree to a height of four or five feet, and 
how many can be grown to an acre?—F. L. S., 


New York. 


ANSWER: Spruce trees can be grown to a 
height of four or five feet in five to eight years 
from the time the seed are planted. They can 
be planted about three feet apart so that an 
acre will produce five thousand. Spruce trees 
growing wild in the woods usually grow much 
more slowly than those grown in plantations. 


QuestION: Kindly give me the names of five 
or six trees that are especially adapted to the 
Adirondack section and that can be purchased 
in nurseries. Would the hemlock (Tsuga 
canadensis) be one of them?—F. A. L., New 
York. 

Answer: The five or six trees especially 
suited to the Adirondack region include: white 
pine, red pine (sometimes called Norway 
pine), white spruce, Norway spruce and hem- 
lock. All of these can be secured from various 
nurseries. 


Question: I want to build a cabin this 
spring from white poplars about ten and 
twelve-inch diameter and leave the bark on 
same. What time of year would be best to 
keep the bark tight and not get a dry rot, et 
cetera? Two years ago I built a rustic cabin 
of poplars cut from December 26 to January 
15 and have had much trouble with dry rot 
and the logs never seem to dry out properly.— 
H. G., West Virginia. 


Answer: There is no way in which you can 
keep the bark tight on the logs. The bark 
must be removed for them to dry out, other- 
wise dry rot or other fungus attack is sure to 
take place. The poles, or logs, can be cut any 
time during the winter, peeled and then placed 
where the logs may dry before placing them 
into the building. When they are thoroughly 
dry, they may be creosoted or painted, but 
unless they are dry practically nothing will 
preserve them. 


Question: May I ask what information you 
have on boxwood, both shrub and tree (re- 
ferring to that which grows in the Middle 
Atlantic States). I wish to know especially 
as to its culture, propagation, and the demand 
for it at this time, both as to its clippings 
for evergreens and propagation, and plants for 
hedge.—R. F. V., Lousiana. 


Answer: A most satisfactory publication on 


boxwood was published a few years ago by 
the Davey Tree Expert Company of Kent, Ohio. 
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Question: Please advise me if Mugho pine, 
Austrian pine, and the Japanese yew (Taxus 
cuspidata) will grow and thrive at Charleston, 
South Carolina? If the Japanese yew won't 
prove satisfactory, is there any yew that will? 
Also please give me the same information 
concerning rose daphne.—J. D. M., Jr., S. C. 


Answer: You are probably safe in planting 
any of the trees named. Charleston, South 
Carolina, may be a little far south for them 
to prosper, but as you know trees can grow 
south of their range more easily than they 
can to the north of it. 

Taxus baccata is hardy as far north as 
Rhode Island and occasionally into Massa- 
chusetts. It should grow in your region. The 
Japanese yew is hardy and will thrive as far 
north as Canada. It will stand shade and 
prefers moderately moist sandy loam _loca- 
tions. 

Rose daphne is native to the mountains of 
central Europe. It will probably grow in your 
region. Most of the other evergreen species 
of daphne are suitable only for the warmer 
climates but this one stands the north. It 
prefers well drained light soils in a partly 
shaded position. 


QuesTION: Please advise me whether holly 
trees as large as six feet in height can be 
successfully transplanted. If so how and at 
what time?—E. A. V., Virginia. 


Answer: Experts say that large holly 
trees can be successfully transplanted in the 
spring or early fall if the plants are taken 
up with plenty of dirt around the roots, care- 
fully transplanted, and at the same time remov- 
ing nearly all of the leaves. The great difficulty 
seems to be due to excessive transpiration. 
This can be partly corrected by surrounding 
the tree with a burlap screen during the hot 
weather of the first season. 


Question: What kind of leaves of deciduous 
trees do deer prefer to eat?—J. S. K., Mary- 
land. 


ANSWER: AMERICAN Forests AND FOREST 
Lire for March, 1928, carries an article by 
Joseph Dixon describing the food of deer in 
California. He says that: “After watching 
deer for some time, I believe that they are 
liable to brouse a little on almost any kind of 
plant, and I refuse to say that they never eat 
this or that kind of plant.” Mr. Dixon ob- 
served deer eating choke cherry, oak and dog- 
wood. They will also eat the tops of young 
evergreens and the succulent buds of _bass- 
wood. A game keeper in central Pennsylvania 
reports that deer eat practically anything that 
sheep or goats will. 
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NURSERIES & 


“It Isn’t a Home Until It Is Planted” 














Evergreen Nursery Stock 
For All Purposes 





Pine, Spruce, Fir, Cedar 


Our stock is thrifty and sturdy 
Prices reasonable 
Write for catalogue 


CENTRAL MAINE FOREST NURSERY 
SKOWHEGAN, MAINE 








GROW TREES FROM SEEDS 


Send for catalogue of tree, shrub, peren- 
nial, palm, fruit and evergreen seeds. 














CONYERS B. FLEU, JR. 
Germantown Philadelphia, Pa. 

















EVERGREENS 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 

Price List Sent on Request 

The North-Eastern Forestry Co. 


CHESHIRE CONN. 








Trees for Forest Planting 


PINE - SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other 
Conifers. We raise all our 
trees in our own nurseries 


KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 






Plant grafted nut trees for 
early bearing and fine quality 
nuts. Enjoy their shade in summer 
and the nuts during the winter months. 
Catalog free on request. Plant now. 


(40 years growing nut trees) 


J. F. JONES NURSERIES 
P. O. BOX 356 LANCASTER, PA. 








BRISTOL’S TREES 


Northern-grown, Hardy Evergreens 
Forest and Ornamental Stock 
especially Red Pine 


H. R. BRISTOL, Plattsburg, N. Y. 








KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


(See our Advertisement on the 3rd Cover) 


STURDY EVERGREENS 


Lining Out and Forest Planting 
Red Pine 6” to 12” $20 per 1000 
Scotch Pine x 12” to 18” $45 
Red Pine x 12” to 18” $45 


Other varieties, sizes. Write for list 
WOODLAND NURSERIES, Duluth, Minn 








ORCHIDS 


Species and Hybrids in great variety. Write 
for special lists of Established Orchids. 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 














Boxwood, Rhododendrons, Kalmia Latifolia 
and Azaleas 


in quantities. Also complete nursery stock 
Write for catalogue 


BLUE RIDGE PARK NURSERIES, INC. 


Gainesville, Georgia 


Best and Fastest Growing Shade Tree 


CHINESE ELM, 4-5 ft. - - $ .98 
6-8 ft. - - 1.48 


Also Other Trees 


Rhododendron (Maximum) 18-24in. - $ .75 
B. & B. 24-30 in. - -98 


E. W. JONES NURSERY COMPANY 
Woodlawn, Va. 


THE TINGLE NURSERY CO. 
PITTSVILLE, MARYLAND 


Offer a very large assortment of the New and 
Old varieties of evergreens, etc., in Lining-Out 
and Specimen Stock. 


A catalog will be sent on request 











$125 Gold Medal Hybrids 
™ 25 Plants $2.40 


12 DELPHINIUMS 


12 Chinese Delphiniums Dwarf Assrt., $1. 4 Elegan Lilies 
erect bright red flowers, $1. 7 Tiger Lilies red and spotted, 
8 Hemerocallis Lilies Orange shading red, $1.25. 12 
Columbine Assrt., 50 Grand mixed Gladiolas, $1.25. 
Hardy Phlox. assorted, $1.50. All orders prepaid— 
~e.. shipment Catalog free. These are special first class 











- stock and bargains for limited time 


Swedberg Bros. Nursery Battle Lake, Minnesota 


5,000,000 Evergreen Seedlings 
and Transplants up to 8 feet 
Northern -aaeaaaae grown, hardy 

and health 

Please oan your want list for 

quotation. Catalog mailed free. 

Wild and Rock Garden Plants. 
LUDVIG MOSBAEK 

Ferndale Nursery, Askov, Minn. 






















Rhododendrons 


NATIVES—tThree Varieties 
Kalmia latifolia (Mountain laurel) 
Azaleas in variety Pieris floribunda 
Leucothoe catesbaei 
Send list of varieties and quantity for 
price 
Catalog upon request 
“he 
MORRIS NURSERY CO. 
47 West 34th Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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FRANKLIN FORESTRY CO. 


Nurseries at 
Colrain and Sudbury, Mass. 
FOREST NURSERY STOCK 
CONTRACT FOREST PLANTING 


89 STATE STREET 
MASS. 





BOSTON 








NA qc. Wee 


eS 








Plant material for Landscape, Horticul- 
tural and Forestry Projects. Choice line of 
Strong Perennial Plants, Trees, Shrubs, 
Vines and Evergreens, Lining Out 
Stock, Native Plant Material 
Catalog Upon Request 
Long Distance, Naperville No. 1 


NAPERVILLE NURSERIES 
Illinois 
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College of Forestry 


Syracuse University 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


NDERGRADUATE courses 

of four years are offered in 
forestry leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Science. Graduate 
courses are also offered in several 
branches of forestry leading to ad- 
vanced degrees. 

The College owns and controls 
approximately 6700 acres of Ex- 
perimental Forest Lands in various 
sections of the State. These forest 
lands together with the Roosevelt 
Wild Life Experiment Station at 
Syracuse, offer excellent oppor- 








tunities for practical work in for- 
estry. 

Experimental equipment for in- 
struction in pulp and paper making, 
in kiln-drying and timber treating 
and a portable sawmill are features 
of the complete equipment of the 


College. 


Catalog will be sent upon request 
HUGH P. BAKER, Dean 


The New York State 




















School of Forestry 


University of Idaho 
MOSCOW, IDAHO 


Offers thorough training in 
Practical Forestry, preparing for 
Federal, State, and private work. 


Four and Five Year Courses, 
leading to the degrees of Bachelor 
of Science in Forestry and Master 
of Science in Forestry respectively. 

Opportunity is given to spe- 
cialize in General Forestry, Log- 
ging, Engineering, and Range 
Management. 

Large logging and milling opera- 
tions, important wood - working 
industries, also extensive Federal, 
State, and private forests, near at 
hand. Excellent opportunity for 
summer employment. 


For further particulars address 


Francis G. MILuer, Dean 
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Forestry in Congress 
(Continued from page 230) 


for not to exceed thirty years and to lay the 
basis for a program of public participation in 
the recreational facilities of the National For- 
ests; the Englebright-McNary bill authorizing 
annual appropriations of $4,000,000 and estab- 
lishing a program for constructing permanent 
improvements on National Forests to the end 
that they may be more adequately protected 
against forest fires; the Owens-Fletcher bill to 
create the Everglades National Park in the 
southern extremity of Florida; the Norbeck- 
Williamson bill to transfer about forty thou- 
sand acres of land in the Harney National 
Forest to the State of South Dakota for addi- 
tions to the Custer State Park, and the Leavitt 
amendment (H. R. 17346) to the McNary- 
McSweeney law, authorizing annual appropria- 
tions of not more than $500,000 to determine 
the rdle or function of forest, chaparral or 
grass cover in the regulation of stream flow 
and the control of erosion. 

A number of other bills had the support of 
The American Forestry Association but failed 
to receive action during this session of Con- 
gress. One authorized $200,000 with which to 
complete the purchase of land in the north- 
eastern quarter of the District of Columbia for 
the development of a National Arboretum. 
This bill passed the Senate early in the session 
and had been favorably reported by the House 
Committee on Agriculture but its place on the 
legislative calendar prevented consideration. 
Representative Scott Leavitt’s four bills pro- 
posing to create special Indian forests to in- 
clude the forested lands on the Colville, 
Klamath, Warm Springs and Yakima Indian 
Reservations were never reported out of the 
Senate Committee on Indian Affairs. 

In spite of full hearings and strenuous efforts 
on the part of the Association of Audubon 
Societies, the Norbeck-Andresen bill, extend- 
ing protection to the American eagle, remained 
in the Agricultural Committee of the House 
without a report. This bill passed the Senate 
last year. The House Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors, to which was committed the 
Hudson bill to control the discharge of oil 
into the coastal navigable waters of the United 
States, failed to take any action and the bill 
died in the committee. Apparently, efforts 
to provide legislation whereby forest insect 
infestations may be considered as emergencies 
and given immediate attention are doomed to 
failure. The Oddie-Englebright bill was fol- 
lowed by one drawn by Senator McNary but 
this also failed to have the approval of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

All of the bills which were not passed by the 
Congress just ended are dead. The substance 
of many will undoubtedly be considered in sub- 
sequent Congresses, but in each case they will 
have to be reintroduced, and again referred to 
appropriate committees for consideration be- 
fore being taken up by either house. 





Cottonseed Meal for Trout 


Cottonseed meal is one of the most satisfac- 
tory of all plant materials for raising brook 
trout, according to an experiment made at the 
animal nutrition laboratory of the Cornell 
University Experiment Station. 

The meal is mixed in equal parts with dry 
skim milk and a good fish meal. This dry 
feed is made into a paste with water and com- 
bined with a small amount of rat meat before 
it is given to the trout. The experiment station 
claims that this mixture excels all other plant 
foods that have been studied for feeding trout 
and that the trout grows better on a mixed 
diet of raw meat and dry feed than upon raw 
meat alone. 
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Yale School of 


Forestry 
Hstablished in 1900 


A graduate department of 
Yale University, offering 
a two years’ technical 
course in forestry leading 
to the degree of Master of 
Forestry. 


Special opportunities are 
provided for advanced 
work and research in the 
laboratories and the 
school forests. 


For further information and 
catalog address 


The Dean of the 
School of Forestry 
New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 
































Oregon 
School of Forestry 


Located in the center of the last 
great stand of virgin timber in the 
United States. 


Offers four and five year courses 
in professional forestry, logging en- 
gineering, and lumber manufacture. 


Field work in the magnificent 
Oregon forests, easily accessible from 
the school. The largest logging opera- 
tions and lumber manufacturing plants 
near at hand. 


Summer work readily obtainable in 
the Forest Service, in logging camps, 
and in the mills. 


For catalog and further infor- 
mation address 
G. W. PEAVY, Dean 
Oregon State 
Agricultural College 
Corvallis - - - Oregon 


(Authorized by State Board of Higher 
Education) 
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The schools whose announcements 
appear in AMERICAN Forests are the 
leading forestry schools in their re- 
spective localities. They offer a well- 
balanced curriculum and the inspiration 
of leaders in the profession of forestry. 


Members may select from them with 
the full assurance that they are choos- 
ing from the best. 


























Harvard Forest 


Petersham 
Massachusetts 








A forest experiment station of two 
thousand acres, 22 years under manage- 
ment on a sustained yield. Large variety 
of silvicultural treatment in progress. Log- 
ging, milling, and marketing annually car- 
ried on. Continuing program, as well as spe- 
cial projects, in research are carried on. 

Competent graduate students accepted as 
candidates for degree of M. F. or D. S. 








RICHARD T. FISHER 
Director 





























Forestry Training in the 
Heart of the Rockies 


Colorado School of Forestry 
A Department of Colorado College 


Undergraduate and graduate courses 
in Technical Forestry. Forestry teach- 
ing in spring and fall at Manitou 
Forest (a 7,000-acre Forest belonging 
to the School) and the winter term 
at Colorado Springs. 


Gordon Parker, Director 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 





























University of Maine 


Orono, Maine 


The Forestry Department offers a four- 
years’ undergraduate curriculum, leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Forestry. 


Gppretanition for full technical trainin 
and for specializing in forestry problems o 
the northeastern States and Canada. 
Eight-weeks’ camp course required of all 

miors in Forestry, in practical logging 
operations, in northern Maine, under faculty 
supervision. 

For catalog and further information 
address 


JOHN M. BRISCOE 
PROFESSOR OF FORESTRY 
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Domain to States 
(Continued from page 211) 


necessity incident to forest regulation under 
the conditions existing at the time the forest 
reserves were created. In many instances the 
grazing areas are so mingled with forest areas 
as to make their regulation as a unit necessary 
or advisable. The results of this administra- 
tion show that regulation has been beneficial 
to the improvement of forage cover and graz- 
ing use. This does not mean that such ad- 
ministration has been free from difficulties or 
criticisms. It is recognized that any plan of 
regulation cannot be made entirely satisfac- 
tory under all conditions. However, it has 
proved that under such regulation the con- 
servation of the range, its betterment, and the 
checking of overgrazing and erosion can in a 
great measure be attained.” 

In the event national ranges are created, the 
committee cautions that careful consideration 
should be given to the selection of the federal 
agency charged with their administration so 
that they may be under unified control and 
under the administration of men familiar with 
range problems. “On some portions of the 
Public Domain,” the committee points out, “the 
use of the surface has an important relation- 
ship to the conservation of runoff and the 
degree, or nature, of erosion. Broadly speak- 
ing, it is probable that the wise use and con- 
servation of forage will accomplish as much 
in the conservation of runoff and checking of 
erosion as may practically be attained. In 
areas of special importance, or where excep- 
tional damage is taking place, special meas- 
ures will be required, such as the elimination 
of grazing for a sufficient period to permit 
restoration of the natural cover.” 

Commenting on the public-land laws, the 
committee indicts the 640-acre homestead law 
as a failure and recommends that the Federal 
Government cease to be a party to it. During 
the twelve years since the act went into effect, 
extensive areas in every public-land state have 
been entered, the committee states, and then 
abandoned to Russian thistles and other weeds, 
some poisonous and destructive to stock. 
“Ruined fences and abandoned homes dot the 
landscape for many miles, pitiful evidence of 
human hopes buried beneath the economic 
insufficiency of 640 acres in a semiarid section 
as a stock-raising unit to support a family. It 
is not fair to our ex-service men and other 
home-seekers to continue in effect an act which 
has resulted in so many failures and so much 
misery to settlers.” 


C. R. Anderson of Pennsylvania Dies 


Clarence Russell Anderson, Extension For- 
ester with the Pennsylvania State College since 
1921, died at his home in State College on 
January 30, 1931. Of all extension foresters 
associated with the agricultural colleges, Mr. 
Anderson had served the longest. He was well 
known over all of Pennsylvania, had contrib- 
uted articles on forestry to various magazines, 
and was active in the Society of American 
Foresters. 

Mr. Anderson was born in Cecil County, 
Maryland, in 1885, and was graduated with 
honors from Dickinson College in 1908. In 
1913 he received the degree of Master of For- 
estry from Yale Forest School. Since then he 
has been associated with the Department of 
Forestry at Pennsylvania State College—first 
as instructor, then assistant professor and since 
1921 as extension forester. 
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REGULATION 


UNITED 
STATES 


Forestry 
Style 


Uniforms 


No guess 
work when 
you buy an 
outfit here— 
It will look 
right, fit 
right, wear 
right an d— 





e 
RIGHT— 
RIGHT from start to finish. 


Write for NEW Illustrated Catalog 
with Samples and Prices attached 


Write for our Special Forest 
Service Suit Offering 


SMITH-GRAY 
740-4 Broadway New York 














Consulting Foresters 














EDWARD C. M. RICHARDS 
Consulting and Operating Forester 
156 Fifth Ave. New York City 





Specialist in Forest Estate 
Management and careful selective 
cutting operations 
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P. T. COOLIDGE 


CONSULTING FORESTER 
TIMBER ESTIMATES AND LOGGING PLAN 


913 Nat'l Bank 31 Central St., 1261 Bay St., 
of Com. Bldg. Bangor, Maine Toronto, Ont. 


Norfolk, Va. 
W. C. WHEELER 








P. T. COOLIDGE 
Prentiss & Carlisle Co., Inc. 
Timberland Service 


Valuation Surveys Forest Management 


12 Hammond Street 


Bangor Maine 











TIMBERLAND FACTORS 
i 880 


ince 


MANAGEMENT - ENGINEERING 


JAMES D. LACEY & CO. 
350 MADISON AVE. 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO JACKSONVILLE SEATTLE 
NEW ORLEANS MEMPHIS 














If you do not find what you want advertised in 
AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOREST LIFE 
Write to Service Department 
AMERICAN FORESTS AND 
FOREST LIFE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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National Forest Timber 
For Sale 


The development of additional lumber- 
producing large units of industry is not 
being encouraged at this time by large 
offerings of National Forest timber. Offer- 
ings are being made when and where 
needed to stabilize industries and com- 
munities dependent on the National For- 
ests for their raw material; or to prevent 
loss to the United States through de- 
terioration, through the prospective re- 
moval of transportation facilities, or from 
other causes; or to encourage, in the 
United States, the production of commod- 
ities now extensively imported. The ad- 
vertisement, for a period of at least 
thirty days, of all sales of more than 
$500 in stumpage value is a requirement 
of law. Large sales are advertised for 
periods in excess of the minimum legal 
requirement, to give time for the exami- 
nation of the timber and for the study of 
the sample contract and conditions of 
sale. 

Applications for the purchase of Na- 
tional Forest timber should be made to 
the Supervisor of the National Forest on 
which the timber is located, or to the 
Regional Forester for the National Forest 
Region concerned. The Regional For- 
esters are located as follows: For Mon- 
tana and northern Idaho, Missoula, 
Mont. ; for Colorado, South Dakota and 
Wyoming east of the Continental Divide, 
Denver, Colo. ; for Arizona and New Mex- 
ico, Albuquerque, New Mexico; for Utah, 
Nevada, southern Idaho, Wyoming west 
of the Continental Divide and Arizona 
north of the Colorado River, Ogden, 
Utah ; for California, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia; for Washington and Oregon, 
Portland, Oregon; for Alaska, Juneau, 
Alaska; for Minnesota, Michigan and 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; and 
for Arkansas, Florida, the Appalachian 
states, Pennsylvania, and New Hamp- 
shire, Washington, D. C. 








GAME AND FISH DEPEND ON FOR- 
ESTS AND STREAMS. BOTH ARE DE- 
STROYED BY FIRE. PREVENT FIRES 
AND SAVE OUR WILDLIFE. 











The March Cover Picture 


Special 4-color prints of the insert 
used on the front cover of the March 
issue are now available for framing. 


Reproductions of this painting of 
White Swan by Willard B. Gillette, en- 
titled “Northward Bound,” have been 
mounted on a fine grade of cream art 
mat, without lettering, and make an 
unusually attractive wall picture. 


Only a few are available at the small 
cost of 25c postage prepaid and early 
orders will receive prompt attention. 
Address : 


Editorial Dept., AMERICAN Forests 
1727 K Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 








THE KETCHAM BILL 


Referred to by Mr. Sherman on page 195 in his striking article on erosion published in this 
issue—the full text of the bill introduced by Representative John C. Ketcham, H. R. 16909, on February 


6, 1931, follows : 





Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That the sum of $5,000,000 is here- 
by authorized to be appropriated annu- 
ally and made available until expended, 
out of any moneys in the National 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to enable the Secretary of Agriculture 
to cooperate with the owners of agricul- 
tural land in conserving soil moisture 
and in preventing soil erosion by (1) 
aiding in the construction of simple 
control works, such as check-dams and 
permeable dykes; (2) by cooperating in 
the terracing and leveling of fields; (3) 
by extending the practice of contour 
plowing; (4) by promoting the best use 
of agricultural acreage according to its 
adaptability for field crops requiring 
row cultivation, or for meadow, pasture, 
or woods; (5) by promoting and coor- 
dinating drainage and water-storage 
activities; and (6) by such otheraids and 
means as may be most practical in each 
ease for the purpose of soil and water 
conservation. Such activities shall 
have as their primary objective the per- 
petuation of the ferttlity of the soil on 
farm and pasture lands, and the con- 
servation of their supplies of moisture, 
thereby increasing subsoil storage, rais- 
ing the water table, replenishing the 
supply of wells, springs, and perennial 
streams, and helping to safeguard agri- 
cultural and rural districts against un- 
necessary and excessive drought losses. 
Such activities shall have as_ their 
secondary purpose the regulation of 
stream flow by increasing the immedi- 
ate storage of water by the soil upon 


A Bill 


To provide for the control of soil erosion, prevent the silting of navigable water- 
ways, preserve and replenish underground sources of streams, perpetuate 
water resources, and reduce losses from drought. 





which rain falls, and by the replenish- 
ing of dependent subsurface reservoirs, 
resulting in the slowing up of run-off 
in periods of heavy precipitation and 
the increase of stream flow during peri- 
ods of drought, making such streams 
more valuable and useful for transpor- 
tation and for power development, 
more dependable as the source of do- 
mestic water supplies, and more attrac- 
tive as the home of fish and other 
aquatic life: Provided, That where any 
state shall have provided by law for a 
system of erosion control the Secretary 
of Agriculture is hereby authorized, and 
on such conditions as he deems wise, to 
stipulate and agree with the state in 
the organization and maintenance of 
a system of soil control and water con- 
servation as hereinbefore provided, on 
lands within the state, and in the con- 
struction and maintenance of the 
structures essential thereto. In no case 
other than for preliminary investiga- 
tions and demonstrational purposes 
shall the amount expended by the Fed- 
eral Government during any fiscal 
year, under the provisions of this meas- 
ure, exceed the amount expended for 
similar purposes by the state and pri- 
vate cooperators under the supervision 
of the Department of Agriculture. In 
the cooperation extended to the several 
states due consideration shall be given 
to preventing silt from entering the 
channels of navigable streams. But 
such cooperation may, in the discretion 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, be ex- 
tended to any lands within the cooper- 
ating states. 











Isle Royale’s Claim to National Parkhood 








In passing just before adjournment legisla- 
tion which will automatically make Isle Royale 
a National Park whenever the island is deeded 
to the United States without cost, Congress 
has marked for preservation a region of out- 
standing opportunities for the establishment 
of a great island National Park, according to 
Horace Albright, Director of the National Park 
Service. In his report upon the island sub- 
mitted to the Senate Committee on Public 
Lands at the time the bill was under con- 
sideration in Congress, Mr. Albright describes 
the proposed new park as follows: 

“Isle Royale is the largest island in Lake 
Superior, located just inside the international 
boundary about twenty-five miles north and 
west of Keweenaw Point in Michigan. It lies 
in Keweenaw County of that state. It is ap- 
proximately forty-four miles long, with an 
average width of five miles. Its area is esti- 
mated at approximately 205 square miles. 
Twelve square miles of this are composed of 
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inland lakes, twenty-four in number, leaving 
193 square miles, or approximately 123,520 
acres net of land area. To this may be added 
about 2,000 acres on the immediately sur- 
rounding smaller islands which should be in- 
cluded in the project. It is accessible by boat 
from about May 1 to November 15. For the 
remainder of the year it is ice bound. During 
the open season boats from Duluth, Minnesota, 
Houghton, Michigan, and Port Arthur, Ontario, 
provide transportation. A good many people 
now fly over the island. It has no telegraph 
or telephone connections with the mainland. 
The last census indicated only twenty-three 
registered voters, mostly trappers, fishermen, 
or miners, who live scattered throughout the 
area. It is used on a very small scale for sum- 
mer resort purposes, a small lodge being avail- 
able at Rock Harbor on the eastern end. 

“The topography of the island is quite 
broken, and can perhaps be best described as 
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a moss and forest covered mass of gigantic 
rocks, the result of a volcanic upheaval. It has 
the appearance of being almost entirely in its 
primeval state, for, due to the rugged forma- 
tion, lumbermen have left its tree growth alone. 
The island is said to have burned over in the 
remote past, and evidences of such fires can be 
seen in places. However, in such instances 
nature has restored conditions well. There 
are many marvelous beauty spots in their 
primitive condition, thus offering perfect ex- 
amples of nature’s textbooks for the study of 
scientist and student. Especially is this the 
case on the smaller islands surrounding the 
main Isle Royale. The exquisite, rugged beauty 
of the cliffs of the shore lines, indented with 
countless small bays and mouths of trout 
streams that may be enjoyed by sailing along 
the narrow deep fiords or channels, constitutes 
a particularly fascinating contribution to the 
scenic offerings of the park. 

“Due to the peculiar combinations of inland 
lakes and forested terrain, these factors may 
be held accountable for the preservation and 
increase of the wild life of the island. With- 
out this sheltering cover of balsam, spruce, 
beech, birch, poplar, and pine, Isle Royale 
today doubtless would not be the home of 
moose, woodland caribou, beaver, deer, and 
other wild life. It is considered no exaggera- 
tion to estimate 2,000 moose and 400 woodland 
caribou on the island, the latter an animal not 
encountered elsewhere within the confines of 
the mainland of the United States. Moose may 
now be seen with little effort by any visitor. 
This in itself will present an unusually fine 
wild-life spectacle. Botanists report a wealth 
of flora, equaling in season the finest flower 
displays of the other National Parks. The flora 
and fauna of the island, said to be entirely 
foreign to the neighboring shores of the lake 
and to be sub-Arctic in character due to the 
perpetually cold waters by which Isle Royale 
is surrounded, have long been the object of 
scientific curiosity. The waters of the island 
and the surrounding lake abound with fish so 
that the sport of fishing would be one of the 
outstanding attractions of the park. The is- 
land group are considered the greatest breed- 
ing grounds for the herring gull in the Great 
Lakes. The proposed park thus offers large 
opportunities for study and enjoyment to the 
lover of bird, animal, and fish life under most 
favorable conditions. 

“Another most interesting feature of the is- 
land is the archeological remains. In two re- 
mote sections, one on the northern shore and 
the other in the south Siskiwit Bay district, 
extensive mining operations of ancient days 
have been uncovered. How far back into our 
history these go has not yet been definitely 
determined. On the old Minong workings, 
near McCargoes Cove, great piles of stone 
hammers, crude large stone steps leading to 
the water’s edge and other stone implements 
have been uncovered. Whether these repre- 
sent the operations of ancient white men or 
began with their Ind.an antecedents is un- 
known. However, there are remains of literally 
thousands of open pit mines from which, in 
aboriginal times, the early inhabitants of these 
regions obtained practically all of the copper 
that was used in aboriginal America. From 
here and the adjacent mainland where all of 
this copper was obtained, it found its way by 
the trade routes into other parts of North 
America, and all of the copper, so far as 
can be determined, which has been found in 
mounds in the south and elsewhere, was origi- 
nally obtained from this immediate vicinity. 
Here at and near the head of McCargoes Cove, 
therefore, may be said on good authority to be 
the real seat of this great ancient mining 
industry. 

“It is, therefore, evident that from a scenic, 
Tecreational, scientific and educational stand- 


point, here is presented one of the outstanding 
opportunities for the establishment of a great 
island National Park, unique of its kind in the 
system, and measuring up to the high stand- 
ards that have been prescribed for such estab- 
lishment. Its type of scenery, utterly distinct 
from anything now found in our National Park 
system, its primitiveness, its unusual wild life 
and interesting flora, its evidences of possible 
prehistoric occupation, all combine to make 
Isle Royale and its neighboring islands of 
National Park caliber. 

“It is this very unusualness which will also 
present unusual problems for development, if 
and when created as a National Park. Com- 
plete protection, of course, is the prime object 
aimed at. The island appears peculiarly 
adapted for the building of a simple system of 
horse and hiking trails from one end of the 
island to the other, following ridges or partly 
at lower elevations near the shores with other 
trails, crossing over and connecting the longer 
parallel trails. From these pathways unend- 
ing and everchanging scenes of marvelous 
beauty would be unfolded, without disturbing 
the wilderness character of the area or the 
wild life. Such development of the inner sec- 
tion of the park would be paralleled by the 
boat routes through the channels surrounding 
the island.” 





Prisons and Reforestation 


A movement to further protect American free 
labor by having domestic prison labor with- 
drawn from all competitive fields and used for 
the rehabilitation of the natural resources of 
the country, is being sponsored by the Asso- 
ciated General Contractors of America. 

The association proposes to promote use of 
convicts in the reconstruction of worn-out 
farmlands and the reforestation of barren tim- 
berlands. They claim that this plan will build 
up immense national resources for years to 
come and that it will in no way menace private 
industry and free labor. The recent announce- 
ment from the United States Customs Office 
forbidding the importation of convict labor 
products from Russia, lends added interest to 
the proposed plan of the General Contractors 
Association. 
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Canada’s Forest Sky Fleet 


(Continued from page 205) 


enabling them to plan their groundwork with 
a view to speed and accuracy. Aircraft have 
been found extremely useful for preliminary 
sketching and reconnaissance of forest regions 
to obtain information on which to plan the 
final surveys. They have demonstrated their 
usefulness in locating roads, trails and look- 
out sites and because of their observation fa- 
cilities and great speed, they have proved 
indispensable as a means of locating forest 
insect infestations over extensive areas quickly 
and accurately. 

The development of flying operations for 
forestry purposes for the Canadian Forest 
Service is indicated by the number of miles 
flown by aircraft from 1920 on, as set out in 
the table below: 


Year Total Year Total 

1920... 7,000 1925 95,060 

1921 70,600 1926 75,758 

1922 92,500 1927 106,470 

1923 . 54,900 1928 211,955 

1924 103,300 1929 391,400 
1930... . 369,111 


After eleven years’ operations with aircraft 
in forest protection, it has been determined 
that, given suitable topographic conditions, 
reasonable means of ground communication 
and transportation, and the labor supply 
needed, a permanent system of fire lookouts 
connected by telephone offers the cheapest, 
most effective and most satisfactory method of 
fire control. However, speed in detection of 
fires and transport of suppression forces being 
the first essential, aircraft offer the only efh- 
cient means of fire protection in the great 
northern forest regions where other means of 
securing early intelligence and swift transport 
are entirely lacking. 

Besides the aerial operations carried on by 
the Federal Government, the Province of 
Ontario has developed a very efficient air force 
for forestry purposes. During the season of 
1930 the provincial air service of Ontario oper- 
ated some twenty-five planes in the protection 
and administration of the forests of that 
province. 


By reason of the recent transfer of the nat- 
ural resources of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, and the railway belt of British Colum- 
bia from Federal to provincial control, the 
operation of aircraft by the Forest Service, 
Department of the Interior, in these regions 
will cease, and it is not known what policy 
will be adopted by the provinces concerned. 
However, the fact remains that a well-estab- 
lished air force now exists in the Province of 
Ontario for forest protection purposes, and 
indications are that the Prairie Provinces with 
exactly the same conditions to meet will in all 
probability continue the use of aircraft in 
forest protection. 


Camps for War Give Peace to Wild Life 


Camps where millions of men trained for 
war may soon furnish peace and protection to 
game birds and animals. The first step in 
this direction, taken recently when Major 
General Dennis Nolan created a game sanctu- 
ary of 13,000 acres at Camp Knox, near Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, has been followed by con- 
certed appeals from nearly every state game 
commission and many sportsmen’s organiza- 
tions for similar measures at all the other 
military reservations existing in numerous 
states, according to the American Game Asso- 
ciation. 

A meeting of leading conservationists to 
prepare a plan to submit to President Hoover 
and the War Department has been urged. 

“If all military reservations were made per- 
manent game sanctuaries by a general order 
from the Secretary of War, the whole country 
would reap benefit at no cost to the Govern- 
ment,” the association pointed out. “Sports- 
men’s groups everywhere would welcome the 
chance to turn these large areas, acquired for 
training troops in time of war, into inviolate 
game refuges. Such a general order would 
be in line with the work already being done 
by the Federal Government in preserving wild- 
life resources.” 


Elm Trees of Rapid Growth 


(Continued from page 221) 


hundreds of thousands of acres of such lands 
that would be splendid for corn except for the 
occasional overflowing of the streams. Just 
such lands are congenial locations for elms, 
as well as for native walnuts, which are also 
being grafted to improved varieties, including 
the very valuable figured or curly grained 
species. 

Some startling results have been brought 
about in these experiments with elm trees, 
A very fine vase type tree about twenty years 
old was selected as a parent tree. It was a 
rapid grower, tight and with smooth bark. Its 
branches were shapely, with large, healthy 
foliage—a most desirable tree in every way. 
The only defect was a slight kink in the trunk, 
but it was not supposed that this would be 
transmitted to the trees propagated from this 
excellent parent. However, when the little 
trees grew, every one of them had a kink in the 
trunk, a fatal defect for a strictly ornamental 
tree such as an elm, where the trunk is of 
vast importance. 

Rapid growing elms, however, are not the 
only outstanding feature of Mr. Klehm’s suc- 
cess in grafting. He has produced a form of 
lawn and park elm that is especially valuable 
for formal plantings in limited space, where 
only small trees are desirable. He has named 
this species “Globe-head.” In addition to rapid 
growth these globe elms are something new in 
ornamental trees. They form a very dense top 
and can be pruned to any desired shape. In 
producing this tree the trunk used is that of 
the English elm, Ulmus campestris, which is 
grafted as high or low as desired. 


Annual Appalachian Trail Conference 


The fifth annual Appalachian Trail Confer- 
ence will be held under the auspices of the 
Smoky Mountains Hiking Club, June 12 to 14 
at Mountain View Hotel, Gatlinburg, Ten- 
nessee, according to an announcement made 
by the Smoky Mountain Hiking Club. 
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fairly taxed and the growing of timber crops increased. 
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Campaigning Against Fires 
(Continued from page 209) 
reporting the progress and completion of the 
contest. Finally the winning essays were pr:nted 

and distributed among the schools. 

More than fifty essays were written, all on 
the subject “The Value of Forest Fire Pre- 
vention to Dallas County.” Clarice Lea, four- 
teen years old, and Hugh Adair, fifteen years 
of age, were named winners. 

Thus, through one means or another, the 
woodland owners were approached. A series 
of meetings were planned at strategic points 
throughout the county. Motion pictures illus- 
trating the damage wrought by forest fires and 
methods of preventing them were the chief 
attraction, but the meetings served also as 
places where the construction of fire lines 
could be discussed. These meetings were 
attended by more than 1,000 people. 

As a result of this program, fifty timberland 
owners agreed to protect their timberlands 
from fire. Since then, in cooperation with the 
county agent, there has been placed in front 
of each of these farmers’ homes a large sign 
stating that they are keeping fire out of their 
woods. 

What has been the outcome at the end of 
the first year of these efforts? There have 
been forest fires, of course, but the general 
impression is that they have been fewer and 
have covered a smaller area. 

In addition to what the farmers have done 
the largest lumber company in the county 
erected two fire towers and inaugurated a 
protective system of its own. With this start 
the County Forestry Committee will continue 
its drive against forest fires another year. 


Indiana Adds to State Forests 


State forests in Indiana were increased by 
more than 5,200 acres during 1930, according 
to the State Conservation Department. The 
total forest area administered by the state now 
totals 13,411 acres. The state forest nursery, 
at Henryville, was enlarged to a capacity of 
more than 13,000,000 seedlings and transplants, 
an increase of 7,000,000 trees. 

State Forester Wilcox estimates that Indiana 
imports $32,000,000 worth of lumber annually 
and believes that the state should produce a 
large amount of this timber on its waste lands. 
Between three and five million acres of Indiana 
soil is in imminent need of forest cover. 





Trees Valuable to Beekeepers 


Forest trees are as valuable to beekeepers for 
their pollen as flowers, says the Department of 
Agriculture. Without pollen, for which no 
satisfactory substitute has been found, bees 
will fail to raise new broods. The barely 
noticeable flowers of many trees are rich in 
pollen, as well as in nectar, says the Depart- 
ment, and adds that willows, maples, black 
locusts, tulip or yellow poplar trees, tupelos, 
basswoods, sour gums and wild plum are im- 
portant sources of both pollen and nectar. 
Certain hardwood, pollen-bearing forest trees 
thus become an important consideration in the 
choice of sites for apiaries. 





Pennsylvania's Planting Program 


More than seven million forest-tree seedlings 
have been ordered by private planters from 
the Pennsylvania Department of Forests and 
Waters for planting this spring. According to 
Deputy Secretary John W. Keller labor neces- 
sary to the planting of these trees will con- 
tribute in no small way to relieve the unem- 
ployment situation. 
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“Who's Who” Among the 
Authors in This Issue 











E. A. SHERMAN (Ero- 
sion’s Conquest of Our 
Land), associate for- 
ester ‘of the Forest 
Service since 1920, has 
played an important 
part in shaping the 
policies of the Govern- 
ment forests. He first 
entered the service in 
the West in 1903 and 
has been the super- 
visor of six National 
Forests. Mr. Sherman 
is a graduate of the 
Iowa Agricultural Col- 
lege, and claims both Montana and Utah as his 
home states. 

D. A. Macponatp (Canada’s Forest Sky 
Fleet) is with the Forest Service of the Cana- 
dian Department of Interior. 

Cuartes A. GILLETTE (Campaigning Against 
Forest Fires), of Little Rock, Arkansas, is Ex- 
tension Forester with the State College of 





E. A. Sherman 


Agriculture. 
Rosert L. ALLEN (A 
Heritage) of DeLand, 


Florida, began his va- 
ried career in Winona, 
Mississippi. At the age 
of fifteen he went to 
Florida, where he ran 
a motorboat as a ferry 
and for towing log- 
rafts. After serving in 
the World War, Mr. 
Allen went to sea for 
two years and then 
joined forces with a 
photographer in In- Robert Allen 
diana, where he at- ; 
tended Depauw University. He then returned 
to Florida, where he now lives, and, as he says, 
“turns out an occasional story.” 

JEROME V. Jerome (Jn a Long Island Fire) 
is president of the Long Island Association of 
Sportsmen’s Clubs and has done much for the 
prevention of forest fires on Long Island. 

H. Roy Mosnat (Elm Trees of Rapid 
Growth), of Chicago, is a native of Iowa and 
has accomplished many constructive things in 
that state, including draining land, editing a 
newspaper and securing waterworks for the 
city in which he lived. 

ADELAIDE BoraH (Old Trees of Washing- 
ton) concludes in this issue the fourth of a 
series of articles on the famous trees of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Frep L. Kiser (Through the Lens) and 
Waketin McNeet (A Forest Page for Boys 
and Girls) continue their regular monthly 
features. 

ALEXANDER Sprunt, Jr. (Birds of the Bible), 
has been curator of ornithology at the 
Museum in Charleston, 
South Carolina since 
1925. While in this po- 
sition, he has engaged 
in the field of nature 
writing and has con- 
tributed many articles 
to various magazines. 
Mr. Sprunt’s many 
years experience and 
field work in the low 
country of South Caro- 
lina has resulted in his 
broad knowledge of 
Alexander Sprunt, Jr. birds of many species. 
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White 
6 to 12 in. XX, bushy. . 10.00 80.00 
Norway 
6 to 16 in. X, special........ 6.00 40.00 
Colorado Blue (pungens) 
5 to 9 in. X, special.......... 12.00 90.00 
8 to 10 in. XX. bushy........ 25.00 200.00 
10 to 12 in. XXX, bushy...... 35.00 300.00 
FIRS 
Balsam 
PE Cae. eee 1 “S00 60.00 
Gta 12 in: &.....: ; seas) 2008 80.C0 
Douglas 
G te ie 16. 2. ..:. eer 70.00 
10 to 15 in. XXX, bushy...... 35.00 295.00 
Concolor (Silver) 
5 to 9 in. X (special)........ ed 70.00 
8 to 10 in. XX, bushy........ 25.00 200.00 
10 to 12 in. XX. bushy....... 30.00 250.00 
12 to 15 in. XXX, bushy...... 35.00 300.00 
HEMLOCK (Tsuga canadensis) 
SOS CES Serre 30.00 250.00 
10 to 14 in. XX, bushy........ 45.00 400.09 


They are real bargains—as you can see-— 
many of them worth twice the price here 
quoted. All are Fastern grown (mainly New 
England) raised from seed in nursery rows. 
Fine, healthy stock in every way. The 


5 ‘Weiaieasematane (“X") indicates the teal 


She ‘keturn of the Forest 


ARCHING MILLIONS year by year cover the bare and wasted hillsides. Bravely they 
march—Pines, Spruces, Firs, Larch and Hemlock. But for every new recruit in this 





march—planted by men in all walks of life, but 
alike in one thing—vision! And that vision is the 
Return of the Forest. 


Every acre unfit for other purposes should sup- 
port a regiment of the Evergreen army—a thousand 
trees, straight and sturdy, loyal and cheerful. 


It need not be costly. Commercial nurseries, 
such as this company, will furnish small seedlings 
as low as five dollars per thousand. It need not 
take a lifetime to produce results: Larger trans- 
planted trees may be purchased very reasonably as 
well. For instance, we offer Red Pine 14 to 22 
inches high, twice transplanted (in quantities of 
300 or more), at 1214 cents each! And this is only 
one of very many attractive bargains from our 
complete assortment of hardy stock. 


Kelsey’s 1931 Short Guide 


(Illustrated with color-photographs) lists over 
a hundred different kinds of evergreens from five 
dollars a thousand to five dollars apiece—tall and 
dwarf—gold, green and blue. Whether you buy 
them or not, we are glad to send you a copy of this 
catalogue. 


Kelsey Nursery Service 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


New York City 


50 Church Street 
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Type A” weight 3@ pounds 


PACIFIC Capacity 1650 


Gallons per 


PUM Pp ER hour 


Pumps Szx Times Its Own W eight In Water Per Minute 


Type “A” Pacific Pumper is the lightest in Other Types of Pacific Pumpers 


weight, most highly etfticient portable pump- Three other types of Pacific Pumpers in 
ing unit ever devised—a real one-man fire greater weights and larger capacities ofier 
fighting unit. a type and size for every condition of 
In designing this unit thesuggestionsand fire hazard and fire fighting. 
advice of foresters throughout the coun- ) All Pacific Pumpers have the un- 
try has been followed and into its con- THERE ARE qualified endorsement of leading 
struction are built all those requirements forestry and conservation officials 
for the most strenuous fire fighting ser- NO ASSETS IN ASHES and organizations. 

vice which our own men have gleaned NO DIVIDENDS IN DEBRIS Send for catalogs and detailed in- 
from actual field work. formation. 
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